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Editorial Comment and News Notes 


STAFF CHANGES IN STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Jay Davis Conner, assistant superintendent of San Diego 
public schools since 1938, was appointed to a four-year term as 
Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction and Chief of the 
Division of Instruction in the State Department of Education 
by action of the State Board of Education on October 30, 1948. 
Dr. Conner succeeds Ralph R. Fields, who has resigned to 
become professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Conner was educated in California, having graduated 
from San Jose High School and San Jose State Normal School 
(now San Jose State College). He holds a master’s degree from 
Stanford University. In 1946 he received the degree of doctor 
of education from the University of Southern California, and 
in 1948 was awarded special honors by that university for the 
excellence of his research in preparation of his doctoral disser- 
tation. 

Before his appointment as assistant superintendent in the 
San Diego public school system in 1938, Dr. Conner served for 
eight years as director of elementary education in San Diego, 
and was an elementary school principal there from 1922 to 1930. 
His earliest professional experience was as elementary school 
and high school teacher in Wyoming and California from 1919 
to 1922. He was a member of the education faculty at Stanford 
University. 

Dr. Conner was appointed to serve as a member of the State 
Curriculum Commission in 1941. He will be succeeded in this 
post by Irwin O. Addicott, associate superintendent of Fresno 
public schools. Dr. Conner is editor of more than 200 textbooks, 
monographs, and recreational readers for elementary and 


secondary grades. 
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Dr. Conner is a member of the Editorial Board of the 
California Journal of Elementary Education. His headquarters 
are in Sacramento. 

Genevie Dexter was appointed consultant in physical 
education in the Bureau of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, on September 1, 1948, succeeding Winifred Van 
Hagen. Miss Dexter has been instructor in physical education 
and chairman of the department at Excelsior Union High 
School, Norwalk, since 1934, and since 1945 has been super- 
vising student teachers from Whittier College. She is a native 
of Winters and a graduate of the University of California, and 
holds the master’s degree from Stanford University in health 
education. Her headquarters are in the Black Building in 
Los Angeles. 

Wintrrep Van Hacen, who retired on September 1, 
1948, from the position now filled by Miss Dexter, was a member 
of the supervisory staff in physical education for the State 
Department of Education from 1918 until her retirement. Her 
enthusiastic devotion to the task of promoting better physical 
education’ and the many demonstrations, workshops, and insti- 
tutes she has conducted throughout the state have brought prac- 
tical help and encouragement to thousands of teachers and have 
aided greatly in raising the standards of instruction in this field 
in California’s public schools. Miss Van Hagen is co-author with 
N. P. Neilson of the Manual of Physical Education Activities 
for Elementary Schools published as a state textbook in 1929, 
and is responsible for a large part of the text of the new State 
manual now being edited and illustrated for publication. She 
makes her home in San Francisco. 


Apoption oF ANswEr Books IN ARITHMETIC 
The State Board of Education, at its regular meeting in 
October, 1948, at San Luis Obispo, adopted the answer books 
published by the John C. Winston Company to accompany the 
pupils’ books, Arithmetic We Use, for grades three, four, five, 
and six, by Leo J. Brueckner, Foster E. Grossnickle, and Elda L. 
Merton, and Mathematics We Use, Book One (grade seven), 
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and Book Two (grade eight), by Leo J. Brueckner and Foster E. 
Grossnickle, for use as teacher’s manual material in grades three 
to cight for a period beginning immediately on adoption and 
ending not less than six years nor more than eight years from 
July 1, 1949, at such time as the adoption period of the pupils’ 
books mentioned above shall expire. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 
ASSOCIATION 


The following resolutions were passed at the annual con- 
ference of the California School Supervisors Association held 
in Los Angeles, California, November 7-10, 1948. 

The California School Supervisors Association is a professional 
organization of public school supervisors and directors of curriculum 
representing highly specialized and technical services. In the Association 
these services are utilized in continuing professional committees set up to 
formulate policies acceptable to the group and to study and develop pro- 
grams of action for meeting current educational problems. 

The purposes of the organization are 

. To promote the welfare of children and youth 

2. To maintain the faith of the American people in education essential 
to democracy 

3. To improve the professional competency of its membership 

4. To develop potential qualities of democratic leadership in its mem- 
bers 

5. To provide an opportunity for expression of group opinion on sig- 
nificant educational issues 

6. To contribute with other organized groups to sound educational 
planning 


_ 


The 1948 Conference has met to consider the problem of evaluation 
of “educational experiences, materials, and methods in terms of the 
behavior expected of a democratic person.” 1 

The California School Supervisors Association pledges itself to 
stimulate the development of methods of evaluation of the goals in educa- 
tion which we hold of primary importance and to develop methods of 
dissemination of the efforts of individual districts so that new practices 
of promise can be made widely available. 

1 From address of greeting by Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson at 


Annual Conference of California School Supervisors Association, Los Angeles, November 7, 
1949, 
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Recruitment of Teachers 

The small number of enrollees in the elementary teacher education 
institutions continues to be alarming. Care must be taken lest we accept 
this condition as inevitable and tend to retreat from the problem. 

It is our belief that the solution of the problem lies largely in the 
improvement of the conditions under which teachers must work and in 
the payment of salaries commensurate with their professional prepara- 
tion and ability equivalent to the remuneration received by members of 
other professions. 

The work of the California Teachers Association in research on the 
supply and demand of teachers and its active program of encouragement 
of students to enter the profession deserves highest commendation and 


support. 


Financial Support 

Since the education of elementary school children is critically handi- 
capped throughout the State of California by crowded conditions, double 
sessions, and many inadequately trained teachers, and since the present 
equalization formula discriminates against elementary school districts, it 
is recommended that the Association support every effort toward develop- 
ing a system of school finance in California which will eliminate these 
inequalities, and which will provide for every elementary school child 
the sound foundation necessary for his subsequent success. 


Supervision Services for all Schools 

Because the increased enrollment of many schools is jeopardizing 
supervisory services, the California School Supervisors Association urges 
that supervisory services adequate to meet the needs of education be 
maintained in all schools. We commend the California Association of 
County School Superintendents and other organizations which are work- 
ing to assure a financial base to make these supervisory services available 
to all schools and teachers. 


Rural Education 

Because the educational opportunities of many children in rural 
California are curtailed by inadequate school housing, by improperly- 
trained teachers, and by poor transportation facilities, and because under 
the present program of administrative units it is impossible to improve any 
of these conditions, we resolve that the members of this association give 
all possible assistance in stimulating interest in the surveys being carried 


on and that active support be given to area projects which will improve the 
district organization in the state. 
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Since it is recognized that rural areas suffer the greatest loss in a 
period of teacher shortage and are likely to be staffed with less-adequately 
prepared teachers even in normal times, we strongly urge that efforts 
toward the establishment of a rural education center at one of our teacher 
education institutions be continued, toward the end that positions in 
rural schools be given status and dignity. 


Since sound and reliable information regarding the experiences and 
needs of rural children and youth in California is not now available, we 
recommend that the members of this organization give active support to 
the study now under way in collecting the basic data essential for 
authoritative conclusions on this unexplored problem. 


Social Studies 


The conditions in the world breed wars, strife, and continual social 
upheaval among the peoples of the earth. Therefore the California School 
Supervisors Association reaffirms its belief that the effective teaching of a 
democratically conceived social studies program as the core of the school 
curriculum will build the understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and 
patterns of action in the citizens of tomorrow that will promote world 
peace. 


To hasten this work of creating one world at peace, the California 
School Supervisors Association is resolved to extend the teaching of the 
social studies to include an understanding of the organization and pur- 
poses of the United Nations and UNESCO and the uses of nuclear 
energy for the benefit of mankind. 


Conservation 


The continuation of the present high standard of living in America 
depends upon the wise use of our natural resources. The California 
School Supervisors Association is mindful of the prodigal waste resulting 
from exploitation of the top soil, water, forests, mineral resources, and 
wild life of this region of the world which was originally endowed with 
unparalleled natural wealth. The Association urges that all appropriate 
governmental agencies carry on suitable programs of conservation of our 
natural resources and that schools give conservation education significant 
emphasis in the social studies program. 


Intercultural Education 


The California School Supervisors Association commends those 
school systems which have acted to eliminate segregation among pupils 
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and discrimination in employment of teachers. It resolves to continue 
work in local situations for the total elimination of such undemocratic 
practices as segregation, classification, or special grouping based on dif- 
ferences in color, language, social status, or economic positions. 


Kindergarten Education 

The California School Supervisors Association urges that the present 
entrance age of four years six months be maintained and that as soon as 
buildings and teachers can be made available, single session kindergarten 
programs with appropriately co-ordinated work with parents as an inte- 
grated phase of the program be established. 


Health Education and Special Education 

We believe health is basic if the individual is to carry his optimum 
responsibility in a democratic society. This requires an effective school 
health program in which co-operative action of public health and public 
school staffs is utilized. 

We recommend, therefore, a comprehensive program which 
includes concern for the mental health of all children, a curriculum 
which provides for the needs of all children at their level of ability and to 
their degree of need, and the promotion of recreational interests which 
extend beyond the school hours and through vacation periods. 

We further recommend that the program of special education be 
fully supported in order to extend equal educational opportunities to all 
children regardless of physical or mental handicap. 


Public Relations 

The members of the California Schoo! Supervisors Association reaf- 
firm their responsibility toward the strengthening of a public relations 
program which builds understanding and participation between home, 
school, and community for the purpose of developing a modern educa- 
tional program geared to the needs of present-day society. 


Comic Books 


The Association wishes to commend the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers for its opposition to comic books which are detri- 
mental to the development of socially acceptable standards and behaviors 
and pledges its support to efforts designed to remove the objectionable 
publications from circulation among minors. 


Conference on Rural Life and Education 
The Association wishes to commen ] California State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Roy E. Simpson, for his farsighted action 


—— 
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in giving recognition to the urgent problems of rural education in Cali- 
fornia by calling the four conferences on Rural Life and Education in 
January and February, 1949. The Association pledges complete support 
to carrying forward his purposes. 


Appreciations 


Professional Organizations. The California School Supervisors 
Association believes that California is fortunate in the quality and services 
of its professional organizations which provide indispensable avenues of 
democratic participation for the many interests represented in the field 
of education. 


California Congress of Parents and Teachers. ‘The California 
School Supervisors Asociation observes with appreciation the evidences of 
closer and more understanding relationships between homes and schools 
—the two institutions jointly responsible for the education of children 
and youth. The role of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in providing leadership in this development and the consistent improve- 
ment of educational opportunity is a socially-important expression of the 
democratic process at work. 

For meeting space for the conference, the Association is indebted 
to the California Teachers Association, Los Angeles Board of Education, 
The May Company, the Merchandising Training Institute, American 
Institute of Banking, Edison Company, South California Gas Company. 
To them and to the many people involved in planning the conference, 
the California School Supervisors Association expresses its appreciation. 

Be it recommended that the foregoing statement of resolutions be 
adopted by the California School Supervisors Association at its annual 
business meeting in Los Angeles, California on Tuesday, November 9, 
1948 and that copies be sent to all individuals and groups mentioned in 
the written report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Roxie Alexander Mrs. Afton Nance 
Francis L. Drag R. R. Palm 

Enoch Dumas Mrs. Elta Pfister 

Mrs. Ruth H. Goodman Corinne A. Seeds 
Richard Madden Mrs. Fannie Shaftel 

Mrs. Grace E. Martin Mrs. Helen Cowan Wood 


Grace D. Minch Mrs. Ruby Hill, Chairman 
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RECENT PuBLICATIONS OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
oF EpuCATION 


The following publications of the State Department of 
Education should be of interest to teachers and those preparing 
to teach in the field of elementary school education. 


The Social Studies Program for the Public Schools of Cali- 
fornia. Prepared under the direction of the State Curriculum 
Commission. Bulletin of the California State Department of 


Education, Vol. XVII, No. 2, August, 1948. Pp. vi + 48. 


This material was adopted by the State Board of Education as a 
teacher's manual for elementary schools and is being distributed for use 
in both elementary and high schools. 

A section on “The Field of the Social Studies” presents a defini- 
tion of the social studies, discusses their purposes and importance and 
the evaluation of learning in this field. “Organization of Experiences in 
the Social Studies” considers the developmental needs of children, the 
scope of the social studies, their relation to subject matter areas, and the 
sequence of learnings, concluding with an outlined Social Studies Frame- 
work. The third and fourth parts of the bulletin present amplifications 
of the Framework for classes from kindergarten to grade eight and for 
grades nine to twelve. 

Copies have been furnished to school superintendents. Blanks 
have been provided for their use in ordering copies for redistribution to 
teachers and supervisors in schools under their jurisdiction. The price of 
the bulletin to others is 25 cents per copy, or 20 cents in quantities of 10 
or more, plus sales tax. 


Carol M. Jensen and Romaine P. Mackie. Twenty Questions on 
the Cerebral Palsied Child in California. Sacramento: Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 1948. Pp. viii + 30. 


This publication is designed to bring to public school personnel 
some facts about the California program for the cerebral palsied child. 
Among the questions it answers are “What is cerebral palsy?” “How 
many cerebral palsied children are there?” “Can they be cured?” “Can 
they be educated?” 

The State diagnostic and treatment centers, the State residential 


schools for these children, and Crippled Children Services are described, 
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and details are given about the provisions made for the cerebral palsied 
in the public schools and the co-operation to be had from local agencies. 
The bulletin is illustrated with photographs of children undergoing 
physical therapy in public school classes for cerebral palsied children 
and receiving instruction in classes at one of the State residential schools. 
Copies have been sent to superintendents and principals, and to 
directors and supervisors of special education. 


Romaine P. Mackie. Information for Parents of Cerebral Palsied 
Children. Sacramento: California State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1948. Pp. 32. 


This publication presents briefly for parents some of the facts about 
cerebral palsy and its treatment. Suggestions are offered on the every-day 
handling of the cerebral palsied child, and the facilities offering aid to 
such children in California are described. 

In one section the booklet defines cerebral palsy, tells how extensive 
a problem it is, what the treatment is for it, and what is known of the 
intelligence of cerebral palsied children. Under the heading “Training 
the Child,” practical information is given for parents as to when the 
cerebral palsied child should walk and how he can be taught to feed 
and dress himself. Speech development and sleeping habits are dis- 
cussed. The illustrations show children being taught and treated in 
public-school classes and in the State residential schools. 

Copies have been sent to superintendents of schools and to direc- 
tors and supervisors of special education. Parents of cerebral palsied 
children and persons working in the field of special education may secure 
copies on request. 








THE TORT LIABILITY OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
IN CALIFORNIA * 


Lawrence E. Turner, Professor of Education, College of the Pacific ? 


A tort can be defined briefly as an injury of one person by 
another for which the injured party may collect damages. Slan- 
der, libel, assault, battery, and negligence are familiar examples 
of torts. In English legal history it has long been a maxim that 
“the King can do no wrong.” Therefore, the sovereign could not 
be sued in a tort action. In the United States, the state has 
inherited this immunity from suit in a tort action, and this 
immunity extends to the several states of the Union in regard 
to those governmental functions which are “reserved to the 
States.” Education has long been recognized as a state function, 
and the school district is a “subdivision, or instrumentality of 
the state.” * Unless by specific legislative enactment the state 
grants permission for its subdivisions to be sued in tort actions, 
those subdivisions—of which the school district is one—inherit 
the immunity from suit which characterizes the state.* 

The Legislature of California has granted specific permis- 
sion for the school district to be sued for committing the tort of 
negligence in two acts. The first of these acts is general in its 
application, and is known as the Public Liability Act. Section 2 
of this act follows: 


Counties, municipalities and school districts shall be liable for 
injuries to persons and property resulting from the dangerous or 
defective condition of public streets, highways, buildings, grounds, 
works and property in all cases where the governing or managing 
board of such county, municipality, school district or other board, 
officer, or person having authority to remedy such condition, had 
knowledge or notice of the defective or dangerous condition of any 
such street, highway, building, grounds, works or property and failed 

1 Abstracted from Lawrence E. Turner, ‘“The School District in California: Its Develop- 
ment and Nature.’ Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of California, 1946. 

2 On leave to serve as Regional Survey Director, Region IV, California State Commission 
on School Districts, 1948-49. 


3 56 California Jurisprudence 193. 
459 Corpus Juris 194, Sec. 337; 56 Corpus Juris 530, Sec. 662. 
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or neglected, for a reasonable time after acquiring such knowledge 
or receiving such notice to remedy such condition, or failed and 
neglected for a reasonable time after acquiring such knowledge or 
receiving such notice to take such action as may be reasonably 


necessary to protect the public against such dangerous and defective 
condition.? 


The second of these laws is now included in the Education 
Code in Sections 1007, 1026, 1027, and 13204. In addition, 
these sections are supplemented by other sections of the code: 
Sections 1010 and 1028 make it the duty of the district attorney 
to defend school districts or their officers in suits for negligence; 
Section 1008 provides the authority for paying judgments from 
school district funds; and Section 1029 grants authority to the 


governing board of any school district to protect the district by 
carrying insurance. 


Negligence is a difficult word to define in the abstract. One 
attempt to do so follows: 


Ordinarily the tort of negligence has been committed when 
damage to person or property has been caused by the failure of any 
person to exercise that degree of care which an ordinary prudent or 
reasonable person would exercise under similar circumstances.? 


It has also been defined as the failure to exercise ordinary care— 
which is implied in the above definition. Ordinary care is like- 


wise a very difficult term to define in the abstract. One such 
definition is as follows: 

. that degree of care which people of ordinarily prudent 
habits—people in general—could be reasonably expected to exercise 
under the circumstances of a given case. But since negligence is a 
relative term, no precise rule can be formulated which adequately 
defines the quantum of care to be used in a particular case; that 
question depends upon the particular facts and circumstances.’ 


It should be emphasized here that “the particular facts and cir- 


cumstances” of a given case are determined by the jury when a 
suit is heard. 


1 Statutes and Code Amendments, 1923, p. 675, chap. 328, Sec. 2; Deering’s General 
Laws, Act No. 5619; italics added for emphasis. 

2Fuller, Edgar. “Liability for Negligence of Educational Officers and Employees,” 
American School Board Journal, CITI (October, 1941), 29-30. 

819 California Jurisprudence 575, Sec. 22. 
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The school administrator is at a loss to know what is 
expected of him to avoid committing the tort of negligence if he 
is limited to such definitions as those quoted above. Guides, how- 
ever, can be taken from the decisions of the Supreme Court and 
Appellate Courts in California in which the question of negli- 
gence on the part of the school district, its officers or employees, 
was at issue. The following very brief summaries are presented 
to assist school administrators and teachers in examining their 
own acts and the premises upon which they work with a view 
toward eliminating any condition or possibility of negligence. 
For convenience they are organized into sections in accord with 
situations in which the school district, its officers or employees, 
have been guilty of negligence. 


Fautty MAINTENANCE OF BurILpINGs AND APPURTENANCES 


Faulty maintenance of school buildings and appurtenances 
has in some instances been considered negligence on the part 
of the school district. The following summaries call attention to 
some conditions which the school district permitted to exist, and 
in which the court found the district guilty of negligence. 


A workman was injured when he fell into an open pit in an improp- 
erly lighted corridor under one of the school buildings. The man was 
there at the invitation of the district, and the evidence brought out the 
fact that the school officials had known of the dangerous condition for at 
least two years. The court observed that “long continued neglect” was 
sufficient “to fix liability on the district.” 4 


A high school girl was injured when a piano fell from a faultily 
maintained “dolly” on which it was moved from one part of the building 
to another.” 


A high school girl was injured when a tier of steel lockers in the 
dressing room toppled over on her. In the opinion, the appellate court 
said, “When a thing which causes injury is shown to be under the 
management of the defendant, and the accident is such as in the ordinary 
course of things does not happen if those who have management use 
proper care, it affords reasonable evidence, in the absence of explanation 
by the defendant, that the accident arose from want of care.” 3 

1 Boyce v. San Diego High School District (1932), 215 Cal. 293, 10 Pac. (2d) 62. 


2 Dawson v. Tulare Union High School District (1929), 98 Cal. App. 138, 276 Pac. 424. 
8 Freund v. Oakland Board of Education (1938), 28 Cal. App. 246, 82 Pac. (2d) 197. 
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An example of a case in which the court has gone to extremes 
in holding the district negligible is the following: 
An elderly lady attending a meeting in the school auditorium slipped 


and fell on the floor of the foyer, which had been very recently washed, 
waxed, and polished. 


The courts, however, have not held that buildings must be 
built so as to preclude all possibility of injury. In one case, involv- 
ing an injury to an elementary school child whose leg was cut 
on a water faucet that extended two or three inches from the wall 
in the lavatory, the court observed that to try to construct build- 
ings in a manner which would make accidents impossible would 
mean the elimination of door knobs and steps, and so on, ad 
infinitum.” 


NEGLIGENCE ON THE PLAYGROUNDS 


Since much pupil activity occurs on the playgrounds, it is 
important that they be maintained and supervised properly. 
This importance is emphasized by the rule of the State Board 
of Education which makes playground supervision mandatory. 
A portion of this rule says: 


Where playground supervision is not otherwise provided, the 
principal of each school shall provide for the supervision, by teachers, 
of the conduct and direction of the play of the pupils of the school or 
on the school grounds during recesses and other intermissions and 
before and after school. . . .* 


The following summaries of cases relating to playgrounds 
show conditions which were responsible for the district’s being 
found guilty of negligence. 


An elementary school child was injured on a concrete sprinkler box 
which protruded some inches above the surface of the ground.* 


An elementary school child was severely burned when her clothes 
caught fire from a carelessly used incinerator which was located on the 
playground.® 


1 Lorenz v. Santa Monica City High School District (1942), 51 Cal. App. (2d) 393, 
124 Pac. (2d) 846. 

2Boughn v. Los Angeles City School District (1935), 7 Cal. App. (2d) 347, 46 Pac. 
(2d) 223. 

3 California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Subchapter 1, Section 18. 

4 Bridge v. Board of Education of Los Angeles (1934), 2 Cal. App. (2d) 398, 38 Pac. 
(2d) 199, 

5 Huff v. Compton City School District (1938), 92 Cal. App. 44, 267 Pac. 918. 
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A lady, coming to the school at night to chaperone her daughters at a 
school party, was injured when she fell into an unguarded hole that had 
been dug for several weeks.’ 

A young child was cut severely when she was playing in an old 
jumping pit that was no longer used. In its decision, the court made the 
following statement: “. . . If a child puts equipment to a use not con 
templated or intended by those in charge, and the equipment is of such a 
nature that a reasonably prudent child would know that the equipment 
was not intended for that purpose, no liability can attach to the school 
authorities for injuries received while the equipment was put to such 
unauthorized use. But where, as here, the sand pit was constructed for 
one purpose—a broadjumping pit, but it is of such a nature that it may 
conceivably be used for another purpose—as a sand box—then it becomes 
a question of fact as to whether a reasonably prudent child would put the 


» 9 


equipment to the use to which it was put. . . .” 2 








Injuries have occurred, not only because of improper main- 
tenance of the playgrounds, but also because of improper or 
insufficient supervision of the playgrounds while students are 
using them. 

An elementary school girl received cuts which resulted in her bleed- 
ing to death when she ran her arm through a French door that was being 
used as a base in the game of hide-and-seek. In this case the appellate court 
said, “. . . The failure to supervise the conduct and play of the children 

. amounted to negligence, and such negligence was the proximate 
cause of the child’s injury and death.” ® 

An elementary school student was injured when the teacher on duty 
to supervise the playground permitted certain children to ride bicycles on 
the grounds while others were playing a game of kick-the-can.* 

A student was injured when she was struck by a truck that was being 
operated on the school grounds. In this case the governing board had not 
stipulated any special rules for the use and operation of motor vehicles on 
the school premises.® 


School districts have not been held to have been liable, how- 
ever, when the facts have shown that the district, its officers or 


1Castro v. Sutter Creek Union High School District (1938), 25 Cal. App. (2d) 372, 
77 Pac. (2d) 509. 

2Brown v. Oakland City School District (1942), 51 Cal. App. (2d) 150, 48 Pac. 
(2d) 369. 

8 Ogando v. Carquinez School District (1938), 24 Cal. App. (2d) 567, 75 Pac. 
(2d) 197. 

4 Buzzard v. East Lake School District (1939), 34 Cal. App. (2d) 316, 93 Pac. (2d) 
233. 

5 Taylor v. Oakland Scavenger Co. and the Oakland High School District (1938), 12 
Cal. (2d) 310, 83 Pac. (2d) 948. 
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employees, have exercised ordinary care—that quantum of care 
that the reasonably prudent person would have exercised under 
the circumstances.’ 


NEGLIGENCE IN INSTRUCTIONAL SITUATIONS 


There have been instances of negligence in instructional 
situations in which the school district was held liable. 


A high school boy was injured in a chemistry class in an explosion 
resulting from an experiment which would not ordinarily produce such 
a result. The evidence presented indicated that the explosion could have 
resulted from faulty apparatus, improperly cleaned apparatus, or lack of 
instruction on the part of the teacher. In any of the cases, the teacher 
should have exercised ordinary care to have prevented such a result.? 


Another high school boy lost his left hand and his right eye as a 
result of an explosion in the making of gunpowder. The evidence indi- 
cated that the instructor was not properly supervising the class at the 
time of the accident, and the court was emphatic in its statement that 
such an experiment demanded “the strictest personal attention and super- 
vision of the instructor.” 4 


In two cases—almost identical—with the exception of the particular 
power tool being used, the courts have held school districts negligent 
when the evidence showed that the students had received no instruction 
in the proper use of tools involved. The tools were a power saw in one 
case, and a jointer in the other.‘ In another case the district was held to 
have been negligent when a student was permitted to use a power saw 
from which the safety guard had been broken.® 


A high school shop student was injured by an explosion of a gauge 
that the instructor gave him to attach to an oxygen tank which was built 
to withstand pressures up to four hundred pounds, instead of the correct 
gauge which was built to withstand pressures up to three thousand 
pounds. The court stated that the complaint was sufficient “to constitute 

1 Underhill v. Alameda Elementary School District (1933), 133 Cal. App. 733, 24 
Pac. (2d) 849. 


2 Damgaard. v. Oakland High School District (1931), 212 Cal. 312, 298 Pac. 983. 


8 Mastrangelo v. Westside Union High School District (1935), 2 Cal. (2d) 540, 42 
Pac. (2d) 634. ’ 


4 Ahern v. Livermore Union High School District (1930), 208 Cal. 770, 284 Pac. 
1105; Henry v. Garden Grove Union High School District (1932), 119 Cal. App. 638, 7 
Pac. (2d) 192. 


5 Ridge v. Boulder Creek Union High School District (1943), 60 Cal. App. (2d) 453, 
140 Pac. (2d) 990. 
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a good cause of action for general negligence,” regardless of certain tech- 
nicalities which the school district had advanced as defense.? 


In the following extreme case, one in which a strong minor- 
ity opinion was written, the court held the district guilty of 
negligence: 


A girl was injured in a physical education class when she was 
attempting to perform an exercise in tumbling. She had taken the class 
under protest because of a “trick” knee and little aptitude for the type of 
work done. Here the court said that the evidence presented was sufficient 
to show negligence, either on the theory that the particular exercise was 
inappropriate, or that since the teachers knew of her mental or physical 
condition the girl was not a proper subject for such instruction.? 


However, as in other instances, when the facts have shown 
that the school district, its officers or employees have exercised 
due care to prevent injury, no liability has attached to the 
district.* 


NEGLIGENCE INVOLVING TRANSPORTATION 


Since it is not an uncommon practice for teachers to trans- 
port students to and from activities, or to permit students to ride 
in cars driven by other students, the following case has some 
rather important implications: 


A member of the girl’s tennis team was killed in an accident occa- 
sioned by the permission granted by the teacher—with the knowledge of 
the governing board—for her to ride home after practice with a fellow 
student of known reckless propensities. At the time of the accident, the 
car was being operated in violation of eight sections of the Vehicle Code. 
The court said, in part: “The evidence justifies the inference that the 
condition of this car and the manner in which it was being driven . . . 
at the time played a large part in the happening of this accident. It also 
justifies the inference that a reasonably prudent person would have fore- 
seen that an accident of this type would be likely to happen. . . .” 4 


1 Meade v. Oakland High School District (1931), 212 Cal. 419, 298 Pac. 987. 


2 Bellman v. San Francisco High School District (1938), 11 Cal. (2d) 576, 81 Pac. 
(2d) 894. 

8 Kerby v. Elk Grove Union High School District (1934), 1 Cal. App. (2d) 246, 36 
Pac. (2d) 431; Klenzendorf v. Shasta Union High School District (1935), 4 Cal. App. (2d) 
164, 40 Pac. (2d) 878; Goodman v. Pasadena City High School District (1935), 4 Cal. App. 
(2d) 65, 40 Pac. (2d) 854. 

4Hanson v. Reedley Joint Union High School District (1941), 43 Cal. App. (2d) 
643, 111 Pac. (2d) 415, 
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SUMMARY 


Several principles can be evolved from the many court 
actions which have involved questions of school district liability 
for negligence in California. 


First, the use of the word “person” in section 1007 of the 
Education Code has been held to have the effect of eliminating 
school students as a special class of litigants. In discussing this, 
the court said: 


In 1931 (the law) was amended, and the words “on account of 
injury to any pupil” were superseded by the words “on account of 
injury to person or property.” It is, therefore, no longer a statute 
designed specifically for the protection of pupils, but makes the dis- 
trict liable to the general public. . . .1 


Second, it has been said that the school district is not the 
insurer of the children, and that negligence on the part of the 
district, its officers or employees, must be actually shown. In one 
case, the court said, in part: 


The law does not make school districts insurers of the safety of 
the pupils at play or elsewhere, and no liability is imposed on a dis- 
trict . . . in the absence of negligence on the part of the district, 
its officers or employees. . . . We believe that whenever an 
attempt is made to recover damages from a school district for injuries, 
the complaint in the action must set forth facts clearly showing a 
violation of the duty of care imposed upon school authorities.” 


Third, it must be shown by the facts of the particular case 
that negligence on the part of the district, its officers or employees, 
is the proximate cause of the injury.* Proximate cause has been 


defined as 


that cause which in the natural and continuous sequence, unbroken 
by any efficient intervening cause, produces the injury, and without 
which the result would not have occurred.* 


1 Hough v. Orleans Elementary School District (1943), 62 Cal. App. (2d) 146, 144 
Pac. (2d) 383. + 


2 Underhill v.. Alameda Elementary School District (1933), 133 Cal. App. 733, 24 
Pac. (2d) 849. 


8 Angelis v. Foster (1938), 24 Cal. App. (2d) 541, 75 Pac. (2d) 650. 
4 Ellis v. Burns Valley School District (1933), 128 Cal. App. 550, 18 Pac. (2d) 266. 
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Fourth, school districts have not been held liable for injuries 
which have resulted from acts of fellow students. This has been 
true, both when the injuries resulted from accidental, or willful, 
or malicious acts of students,’ or from acts in which students 
were attempting to carry out the instructions of a teacher.? In 
its decision in a case of the latter type the court said: 

The fact that the students were attempting to carry out certain 
requests made by their instructor . . . does not change the rule. 
In conducting class work, a teacher must frequently give direction. 
While carrying out such directions the students may, in many ways, 
act without due care. But for their negligence in such matters the 
legislature has not gone to the extent of imposing a liability on the 
school district.* 


In determining liability of school districts, no distinction 
has been made as to the status of the injured party—whether a 
licensee or invitee.* School districts have, however, been held 
liable for damages for an injury to an invitee.® 


As in the case of suits between natural persons, the school 
district as the defendant has available the defense of contributory 
negligence on the part of the injured party.® The contributory 
negligence must be proved by the school district in such cases, 
and it is a matter of fact which is to be determined by the jury. 
In those cases in which the defense of contributory negligence 
has been pleaded in the Supreme Court and appellate courts, 
the school districts have not been upheld in their allegations.’ 


1 Whiteford v. Yuba City Union High School District (1931), 117 Cal. App. 462, 4 
Pac. (2d) 266; Weldy v. Oakland High School District (1937), 19 Cal. App. (2d) 429, 65 
Pac. (2d) 851; Reithardt v. Board of Education (1941), 43 Cal. App. (2d) 629, 11 Pac. 
(2d) 440. 


2Perumean v. Wills (1937), 8 Cal. (2d) 578, 67 Pac. (2d) 96; Hack v. Sacramento 
City Junior College District (1933), 131 Cal. App. 444, 21 Pac. (2d) 477; McCloy v. Hunt- 
ington Park Union High School District (1934), 139 Cal. App. 237, 33 Pac. (2d) 851. 


8 Hack v. Sacramento City Junior College District (1933), 131 Cal. App. 444, 21 
Pac. (2d) 477. 


4 Gibson v. County of Mendocino (1940), 16 Cal. App. (2d) 80, 105 Pac. (2d) 105. 


5 Lorenz v. Santa Monica City High School District (1942), 51 Cal. App. (2d) 393, 
124 Pac. (2d) 846; Brown v. Oakland City School District (1942), 51 Cal. App. (2d) 150, 
48 Pac. (2d) 369. 


® 19 California Jurisprudence 681. 


7 Ahern v. Livermore Union High School District (1930), 208 Cal. 770, 284 Pac. 
1105; Henry v. Garden Grove Union High School District (1932), 119 Cal. App. 638, 7 
Pac. (2d) 192; Huff v. Compton City School District (1938), 92 Cal. App. 44, 267 Pac. 918. 
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In conclusion, it must be said that the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia has granted a broad basis for suing school districts for 
committing the tort of negligence. It is incumbent on all persons 
connected with the public schools to act with due care—as a 
reasonably prudent person under the same circumstances would 


act—in prevention of accidents to the children and patrons of 
the public schools of California. 











TECHNIQUES FOR STUDYING GROUPS OF 
CHILDREN * 


Sypm K. Ricuarpson, Research and Guidance Co-ordinator, 
Los Angeles County 


What techniques may be used in studying groups of chil- 
dren? This question was more easily answered a few years ago 
than now. In studying a group of children then, many charac- 
teristics of the individuals within the group were listed and 
information regarding mental age, chronological age, height, 
and weight was gathered. It was believed that the description 
of the range of differences within the group was a description 
of the group itself. Such an array of data is not a description or 
analysis of a group, any more than a description of each fea- 
ture—eyes, mouth, and nose—gives a picture of the uniqueness 
and distinctiveness of the human face. From the psychological 
standpoint, a group has a uniqueness not to be expressed by the 
mere sum of its parts. 


It is significant that research regarding the study of groups 
received its impetus from personnel workers and others outside 
of education. There is good reason for this. Those who visit 
schools daily must admit that most classrooms from kindergarten 
through college are not groups in the psychological sense but are 
merely collections of individuals. Learning is still thought of 
as a solely individual and competitive process; co-operation and 
interaction are minimized if not actually disapproved. Children 
are still told, “You take care of yourself and things will go well,” 
as though the survival of their generation and of the world did 
not depend upon their taking care of one another as well. It is 
clear that the future depends upon our sensitivity in recogniz- 
ing and our skill in co-operatively meeting one another’s needs. 


1 Based on an address delivered by the author at Annual Conference on the Direction and 
Improvement of Instruction and on Child Welfare, Los Angeles, California, November 8, 1948. 
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The techniques of studying groups, like all techniques in 
studying human behavior, are observational skills. We should 
constantly remind ourselves that there is no substitute for obser- 
vation. Tests, checklists, and other devices have proved to be 
aids when accompanied by sensitized observation and have 
become obstacles when they shortcut observation. Perhaps our 
whole difficulty with the problem of evaluation lies in our con- 
stant desire to shortcut observation and to build some quick 
mechanical devices. 


Observational techniques have given us insight into two 
characteristics of groups: (1) The anatomy of a group-—its struc- 
ture, interrelations, stresses and strains, which enable us to see 
into a group’s structure much as we can see the gridwork of a 
bridge, or of a building half completed; and (2.) The process or 
mechanism in motion of the group—what it does and how it 
does it, whether it meshes or clashes its gears. 


Group STRUCTURE 


The research on the structure of groups, brilliantly pio- 
neered by Moreno,’ Lippitt,” and Lewin,’ has given us insights 
that have many implications for classroom living. We have 
obtained information regarding the specific friendships and 
rejections in groups, although we have not yet learned how to 
use this information. We have learned much about the kind of 
personalities which are liked and those which are not, although 
we have not yet learned how to develop or minimize those 
characteristics in children. We have learned that in certain 
classrooms friendships are encouraged by the teacher’s tech- 
niques of approval and disapproval and through the kinds of 
activities and the variety of activities she provides. Classrooms 


1 Jacob L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive?—A New Approach to the Problem of Human 
Inierrelations. Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 58. Washington, D. C.: 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, 1934. Pp. xvi + 440. 


2 Ronald Lippitt, An Experimental Study of the Effect of Democratic and Authoritarian 
Group Atmospheres, University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XVI, No. 3—Studies 
in Topological and Vector Psychology, I, Part Two, pp. 43-195. Iowa City, Iowa: University 
of Iowa Press, 1940. 


8 Kurt Lewin and Ronald Lippitt, “‘An Experimental Approach to the Study of Autocracy 
and Democracy: A Preliminary Note,’’ Sociometry: A Journal of Interpersonal Relations, I 
(1938), 292-300. 
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where only reading and writing are valued have fewer friendly 
relationships and a more restricted group structure than those 
rooms where many activities—painting, building, planning, and 
discussing—allow all members to function and thus to develop 
their social selves. 


As teachers and supervisors have utilized Moreno’s tech- 
niques,’ a large mass of data has been assembled regarding the 
number of friendships and the number of stars of attraction and 
isolates that occur in different schools and in different grades. 
The normal distribution of other human characteristics—intelli- 
gence, learning, height, even extroversion-introversion—would 
lead us to expect that a few children will be liked a great deal, 
a few very little or not at all, while most will prove to have a 
medium or average amount of sociability. The results regarding 
friendships and preferences are, however, in statistical terms 
consistently skewed or out of balance. A few children are liked 
a great deal, but most are liked very little or not at all. We are 
forced, therefore, to the conclusion that in our schools children 
do not learn to like one another; that in our society we do not 
learn to like people but that the opposite often seems to be true. 


Group FuNcrion 


A second large body of data is accumulating regarding the 
process and functioning of groups.” There are five observational 
points from which to evaluate groups in action. 


(1) The amount of participation and contribution from 
each member of the group can be recorded. 


(2) The direction of each member’s contribution can also 
be noted whether to the teacher-leader only or as interaction 
from one member to another.‘ 


1J. L. Moreno, op. cit. See also Helen Hall Jennings, Sociometry in Group Relations. 
Intergroup Education in Co-operating Schools, Work in Progress Series. Washington 6: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1948. Pp. 86. 

2Leland Bradford and John R. P. French, Jr., special editors, ‘“‘The Dynamics of the 
Discussion Group,” Journal of Social Issues, 1V (Spring, 1948). 

8 Kurt Back, “Interpersonal Relations in a Discussion Group,’’ Journal of Social Issues, 
IV (Spring, 1948), 61-65. 

4 Ibid. 
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Some of the work by Anderson * and Baxter? and others 
applying observational techniques to classrooms revealed the 
extent to which classrooms are not actually groups in the 
psychological sense. According to these studies, the extent of 
participation in most classrooms is restricted, many pupils make 
no contribution, and if most of the participation is not entirely 
by the teacher, it is uniformly directed to her. Mature citizens 
capable of participating and contributing to a democratic society 
cannot be developed by years of this silent, nonparticipating 
behavior. Many children continue to be dangerously under- 
privileged in opportunity to develop skills of group interaction 
which will determine their success as adults. 

The participation of group members is not only an aid in 
evaluating the maturity of the group process but is an important 
means of studying individuals. As people contribute to the 
group’s work, they reveal their own private worlds—their values, 
problems, and tensions. Such knowledge is not only necessary 
to the teacher’s understanding of each individual student but 
helps group members develop insight into other human beings. 
Since one of the purposes of group participation is better under- 
standing of each individual in the group, no comment can be 
called irrelevant or inconsequential. 

Some techniques for widening the amount and extent of 
classroom participation are being developed. The “reading 
ladders” * and the “reaction stories” * developed by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education and the Delaware mental health 
materials *° are promising examples of these. 

(3) The productivity of the group can be studied through 
an analysis of the group’s decisions and subsequent action. 


1 Harold H. Anderson, Domination and Social Integration in the Behavior of Kinder- 


garten Children and Teachers. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XXI, August, 1939, pp. 
287-385. 


2 Bernice Baxter, Teacher-Pupil Relationships. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941. 


8 Reading Ladders for Human Relations. Developed by the Advisory Committee on Inter- 


group Education in Co operating Schools. Washington 6: American Council on Education, 
1947. Pp. 68. 


* Literature for Human Understanding. Intergroup Education in Co-operat;ng Schools, 
Work in Progress Series. Washington 6: American Council on Education, 1948. Pp. 62. 


5H. E. Bullis and Emily O’Malley, Human Relations in the Classroom, Vols. I and II. 
Wilmington: Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 1948. 
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Several studies of adult groups in industry and home economics 
have been reported. These studies point to the conclusion that 
it is easier to change individuals when they are formed into 
groups than to change each individual separately. The change— 
whether related to diet, to racial and other prejudice, or to work 
produced—is made more easily and is more permanent when 
the decision is the outcome of group discussion and action.’ 
Since education is the process of creating changes in people with 
regard to their behaviors, values, and ideas, the effectiveness of 
group work as contrasted with individual work in creating 
change will not continue to be overlooked. 


(4) The flexibility of leadership is an important clue to the 
productivity and function of groups. In the productive and 
mature group, leadership does not rest statically in one individual 
but varies from member to member according to the contribu- 
tion needed.’ 


(5) The group’s evaluation of its own progress as it con- 
sciously calls attention to conflicts, to digressions, and to the 
need of new information is another aspect of group function. 
Mature group members are able to discipline themselves and one 
another in order to make the maximum contribution to the 
group’s goals and purposes.* 


INTERACTION OF Grour AND MEMBER 


The study of groups, their structure and functioning, is not 
a new emphasis in education which will replace the emphasis 
upon the study of individuals that has been so fruitful in the 
past. The techniques of studying groups are intimately associ- 
ated with the techniques of studying individuals, and the pro- 
ductivity of the group and development of the individual are 
not in conflict. The structure and function of the group are 
evaluated from the standpoint of the effect upon the individuals 


1 Kurt Lewin, ‘Frontiers in Group Dynamics,” Human Relations: A Quarterly Journal 
of Studies Toward the Integration of the Social Sciences, I (June, 1947), 5-41. 

2 Kenneth D. Benne and Paul Sheats, “Functional Roles of Group Members,” Journal 
of Social Issues, IV (Spring, 1948), 41-49. 

3 David H. Jenkins, “Feedback and Group Self-Evaluation,’’ Journal of Social Issues, 
IV (Spring, 1948), 50-60, 
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within it. On the other hand, we have long recognized that the 
individual reaches his maximum development only through 
constructive and supporting relationships with other human 
beings. 

The interrelationship between these two principles was 
clearly shown by Lippitt in his classic study on democratic and 
autocratic groups.’ One child in an autocratic school club group 
was so agressive and dominating in her behavior that she was 
referred to in the study as “highhanded Sarah” while her oppo- 
site in the democratic club was termed “kindhearted Sue.” 
Toward the end of the series of club meetings, after careful rec- 
ords were kept of Sarah’s dominant and of Sue’s integrative 
behaviors, the two girls were re-assigned, Sarah being placed in 
the democratic group and Sue in the autocratic. The charts illus- 
trating aggressive and integrative behavior showed an immediate 
reversal as Sarah found that she no longer needed to be high- 
handed in the democratic group and as Sue quickly learned that 
kindheartedness was not effective in the autocratic. Similar expe- 
riences with people or groups who “bring out the best in us” lead 
us to conclude that personality is not formed in social isolation 
but is created by others’ reactions to us and their expectations of 
us. Group relationships affect intelligence and learning as well 
as personality and temperament. We have all been in groups 


which constrict and inhibit us while others seem to facilitate our 
mental reactions. 


Since the group itself—its structure and its way of operat- 
ing—affects both the personality and the intelligence of each 
member in it, the study of groups and the development of group 
skills will be recognized as an important part of education. 
Teachers must become increasingly sensitive to the relationships 
within their groups and skilled in manipulating the group proc- 
esses. Wise supervisors know that teachers cannot pass on to 
children the skills which they do not themselves have. Teachers 
cannot free children for constructive group action until they 
themselves have had opportunities to experiment with group 


1 Ronald Lippitt, op. cit. 
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skills and to become comfortable as participating members of 
mature groups. In their work with teachers, supervisors can 
help them gain these skills and insights. The five observational 
points suggested for judging the functioning of groups might 
well be used in evaluation of teacher meetings and committee 
work, somewhat as follows: 

1. How many teachers participated in the planning and in 
the discussion? 

2. What is the direction of the participation? Is the atmos- 
phere friendly and free enough so that interaction takes 
place? 

3. How efficient is the group in coming to decisions and in 
agreeing upon action? 

4. Is the leadership flexible according to ability or is it status 
dominated? 

5. Do the teachers have some consciousness of themselves as 
group members and relate their actions to the group’s goal? 


In encouraging more effective group action for teachers and 
children, supervisors must ask themselves, “Are we moving 
ahead as part of the solution or will we continue to be part of 
the problem?” 


al OO 
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THE CAROL VISTA SCHOOL OF VALLEJO 


Roxie E. ALExanpeER, Director of Elementary Education, 


Vallejo City Unified School District 


On November 29, 1944, the Carol Vista School for cerebral 
palsied children was established in Vallejo, Solano County, 
California. Known then as the Spastic School, it had its begin- 
ning in temporary quarters, the only space to be found in this 
defense area—four small rooms in the end wing of a newly con- 
structed community hospital. It represented, however, the 
beginning of a reality dreamed of by a small but persistently 
interested group of parents, superintendent of schools, and board 
of education, all of whom were concerned with meeting the 
needs of all children in spite of wartime difficulties. 

Preliminary to the actual establishment of the school, work 
was done by a few parents, headed by Dr. William Coon, a local 
dentist, to discover those children suffering from spastic paralysis 
in this vicinity and then to arrange a public meeting for consid- 
eration of the school project. 

Strange as it may seem, locating these children in the com- 
munity presented a real difficulty. At that time, few records of 
such cases were available through either the schools or the public 
health department. Through various means, eighteen children 





Eprror’s Nore: Although the school for children handicapped by cerebral 
palsy in Vallejo was one of the pioneer programs of its type, it is now one of 27 such 
schools in the state. An ever-increasing number of school districts and county super- 
intendents of schools are organizing special classes for their cerebral palsied and 
otherwise crippled children. 

This article is an account of the development of the Vallejo school, presenting 
some of the problems that were faced and the ways in which they were overcome. 
As such, it may be of value to other administrators undertaking a similar project. 
However, since the early days of the Vallejo school, new facilities have been devel- 
oped and new aid in this field made available to local school districts and county 
superintendents of schools, so that some of the difficulties described in this article 
no longer exist. There are now two State clinics and residence schools to provide 
diagnosis and in some cases intensive short-time training followed by recommenda- 
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were found who were having no educational opportunities out- 
side their homes. A meeting was called on September 8, 1944, 
to which were invited parents, school officials, public welfare 
workers, and all persons interested in the education of handi- 
capped children. 

At this meeting, colored motion pictures of the Oakland 
Cottage Nursery School were shown and explained by Mildred 
Reynolds, instructor at that school. Harold Conklin, past presi- 
dent of the Alameda County Spastic Society, talked on cerebral 
palsy and the benefits to be derived from a school such as that 
in Oakland. Immediately following this meeting, the Solano 
County Spastic Society * was organized with Dr. William Coon 
as president and William Williams as secretary-treasurer. 

The full support of this school project by school authorities 
was pledged by Superintendent of Schools John R. Alltucker, 
and plans were approved at once by the Board of Education. This 
splendid co-operation made it possible to move ahead rapidly. 
Before a month had passed, the establishment of the school was 
assured, with 23 prospective enrollees. 


The next hurdles were those of securing a teacher, quarters 
for the school, suitable equipment, and transportation and of 
providing for physical therapy. These were not easily sur- 
mounted, but the responsiveness of many community agencies 
and individuals in working with the Spastic Society and with 





tions for continued care. Local clinics conducted by the Crippled Children Services 
of the State Department of Public Health give additional assistance in locating, 
diagnosing, and screening possible candidates for the classes. The State Depart- 
ment of Public Health also pays the salaries of physical therapists and occupational 
therapists who are assigned to work in local classes for cerebral palsied children. 
In 1945, the amount of excess-cost reimbursement to local school districts or county 
superintendents for the education of physically handicapped minors was increased 
to $400 per unit of average daily attendance. Funds were also appropriated for 
distribution on a matching basis to assist in the construction and equipping of 
buildings to house special classes for cerebral palsied children. Two Consultants 
in the Education of Physically Handicapped Children are now employed by the 
State Department of Education to assist local school administrators in the develop- 
ment of special programs. 


1 Now known as the Solano County Society for Spastic Children. 
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school officials made it possible to find a way to solve each 
problem. 

Fortunately the school was able to secure Carol M. Jensen 
as teacher. She was more than teacher, for on her rested con- 
siderable responsibility for inaugurating the program. Her first 
month of service was spent in arranging for admissions, studying 
the educational needs of the children, securing materials and 
special furniture, and in planning with parents and school 
people. 

The beginning enrollment was necessarily small, including 
only eight girls and boys ranging in age from three to sixteen 
years. It was necessary to select those children showing promise 
of improvement through this program. Screening was done by 
Dr. Merle Elliot, psychologist from the Oakland Schools, and 
Dr. Ynez Coit Tyler, local school physician. 

Special tables and chairs were constructed by the school 
carpenter and parents, according to plans developed in Eastern 
treatment centers. The school carpenter shop also made practice 
stairs, bookcases, bulletin and blackboards, and walking bars. 
To this were added regular furniture, books, supplies, manipula- 
tive toys, and the beginnings of a library. 

Overcrowded school conditions made space very scarce. 
The directors of the Vallejo Community Hospital agreed to 
permit the use of one wing for the school until better arrange- 
ments could be made. Rent was paid by the Board of Education. 
One distinct advantage of this housing was its private entrance 
with a convenient ramp for wheel chairs. The hospital kitchen 
provided the noonday meal, which was brought to the rooms by 
steam cart. Parents paid the cost of this meal service. 

The problem of transportation to and from school was a 
serious one. An appeal was made to the local branch of the 
American Red Cross, and response came from the women of the 
Motor Corps, who, though already under heavy schedule, pro- 
vided a station wagon and gave their personal services as drivers 
to transport the children twice daily. 

As adequate physical therapy was unavailable in this area 
at that time and the one teacher in charge could not do every- 
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thing alone, it was necessary for her to have volunteer helpers. 
Parents of the children agreed to serve as assistants. They rode 
to and from school to assist with transporting the severely handi- 
capped children, helped with feeding and bathroom routines, 
and supervised one group while the teacher worked with the 
other. This was indeed a test of the earnestness and determina- 
tion of the mothers who wanted this school to become a reality. 
Each mother served two days a week, and later one day a week, 
for a period of almost three years. 

During this uncharted, initial period of getting the school 
started, the counsel and help of Dr. Jessie Bierman, Chief, and 
Dr. Marcia Hays, Assistant Chief, of the Bureau of Maternal 
and Child Health, State Department of Public Health,’ and 
Helen Heffernan, Chief of the Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, were of inestimable value. 
Their guidance of local efforts in making this school succeed in 
its purpose has been constant and has helped greatly in sur- 
mounting the many practical difficulties that have arisen. 

By the summer of 1945, several changes had marked the 
progress of the project. The school was moved to share a nursery 
school building at Flosden School. While these quarters were 
still inadequate and somewhat inaccessible, the room arrange- 
ment provided space for physical therapy. The noon meal here, 
too, could be prepared by the nursery school staff under direction 
of a nutritionist. 

Early in the spring of 1945, the Exchangettes, wives of the 
Vallejo Exchange Club members, became interested in the 
Spastic School as a special project and gave several benefits to 
further its program. They provided the school with a piano and 
made possible the continuance of occupational therapy during 
the summer months. 

When in September the Red Cross found it could no longer 
provide transportation for the school, this crisis was met by the 
Exchangettes, who presented to the Board of Education a second- 
hand station wagon for this purpose. The school system fur- 


1 Dr. Bierman is now Professor of Public Health, University of California, Berkeley. Her 
successor as Chief of the Bureau of Maternal and Child Health is Dr. Frederic M. Kriete. 
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nished maintenance and supplied a driver and now furnishes 
all transportation in a recently purchased new station wagon. 


This group of energetic and civic-minded Exchangettes has 
continued to fill many of the needs of these children as they 
arise and have also helped to beautify the surroundings of the 
school. A recent contribution was three large murals painted by 
local artists especially for the school. 


The second year of the school was marked by increased 
enrollment, numbering 16, and by added services, including 
that of a physical therapist. The latter was made possible at first 
through the State Department of Public Health and the co-oper- 
ation of the local office of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. In this way, cerebral palsied children could be treated 
during half the day and polio cases the remainder. These treat- 
ments became an integral part of the child’s day at school and 
the physical therapist became a regular member of the staff. This 
work, which includes treatment of numerous out-patients, is 
provided entirely by the State Department of Public Health 
and is under the direction of a supervising physical therapist 
who does similar work in the other schools of northern California. 


Ray Taibl, who had his training under Dr. Winthrop M. 
Phelps at the Children’s Rehabilitation Institute in Maryland, 
inaugurated this service and the children made substantial 
gains as a result of the individual treatments which he gave. Mr. 
Taibl also conducted courses for teachers and nurses at the 
Vallejo Junior College on “Treating Physical Handicaps— 
Therapeutics and Procedures” and did much during his stay 
to inform the community regarding the needs of persons suffer- 
ing from cerebral palsy. 


With the addition of a second teacher in September, 1945, 
it was possible to divide the children into a preschool group and 
an elementary school group for instruction. The part-time serv- 
ices of an occupational therapist were secured temporarily 
through the local Spastic Society. Later, a full-time occupational 
therapist was supplied by the State Department of Public Health 
and under supervision of that agency this service has continued 
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for about two years. Regular speech lessons have been given by 
the speech teacher of the local school system to those able to 
benefit from such help. 

A milestone was reached when a permanent home for the 
school was finally achieved in May, 1946. This new, well-built, 
attractive, one-story structure, which had been built by the school 
system originally for a nursery school, makes an ideal home. It 
has two large, sunny, pleasant wings with kitchen and offices. 
One wing is divided for physical and occupational therapy, and 
the other is for school living. 

The inclusion of the Spastic School as an agency of the 
Vallejo-Mare Island Community Chest at this time helped 
materially with financial problems. Two matrons were added, 
which released the parents from the service they had rendered 
so long and faithfully. 

The Solano County Society for Spastic Children, composed 
of parents, staff, and other interested persons, has lost no oppor- 
tunity during these years to learn more of what constitutes a 
good program for these children. This group also has participated 
actively in furthering legislation for a state-wide program of 
treatment for spastic children. The personal interest and help 
of Rear Admiral Mahlon S. Tisdale, until recently Commander 
of Mare Island-Vallejo Area, San Francisco Naval Base, has 
been timely and much appreciated by the local society in fur- 
thering its program and state-wide legislation. 

Besides serving as a parents’ advisory group at all times, the 
Solano County Society for Spastic Children holds an annual 
dinner meeting at the school. This is an enjoyable occasion as 
well as a time for evaluation and discussion of problems and 
improvements. When the school moved into its permanent 
home, the Society determined it should not be called the Spastic 
School, and the name Carol Vista was selected for it by this 
group. 

In planning the program of this school, a chief concern has 
been to supply all the opportunities a modern school can pro- 
vide. From the first it has been understood that these girls and 
boys would be treated as much like physically normal children 
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as possible. Because they do not have all of the usual experiences 
of living, every effort is made to bring the outside world inside 
for them. 

The school setting is one of color and cheerfulness. The 
children take particular pride in caring for their canaries, bril- 
liantly colored parakeets, and the aquarium. On the walls are 
displayed easel and finger paintings, while on the activity table 
are examples of their craft work, completed or in progress. 
Science, social studies, reading, writing, arithmetic, music, 
literature are all included in their program. 

While progress in developing skills is often slow, we know 
from comparison with similarly handicapped children who have 
not had such an opportunity how much benefit is derived from 
this treatment and training. There are also enormous psycho- 
logical and social values in the chance to “go to school,” to asso- 
ciate with other children, and to find new interests and fun. 
It has opened a new world to many. 

Special programs and events have their place, too. A trip 
to the Zoological Gardens in San Francisco, a picnic at Kenwood 
Park, and a visit to a near-by ranch have been some of the events 
enjoyed. At Christmas a pageant of the Nativity is given by the 
pupils themselves. 

Teachers, therapists, and parents work in close co-operation. 
Through discussion and sharing of their experiences, parents 
have learned the necessity of carrying on in the home the various 
procedures used at school. They are given specific help in how 
to handle the child, proper methods of control, and such treat- 
ment procedures as use of braces, training in standing and 
walking, feeding, and toilet training. Parents have been given 
confidence in their ability to meet situations and help their 
children in adjustment to various social problems. In turn, the 
school program is greatly enriched by the experience and con- 
tribution of the parents. 

The enrollment is now 23, (May, 1948) including four 
children from Benicia and Napa. The enrollment changes 
because families move or children are transferred to other schools. 
As soon as they have reached a stage of development where they 
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can adjust to an ordinary program, the children “graduate” to 
a regular elementary school, returning after school hours for 
their physical and occupational therapy treatments. 

Not all the problems have been solved. In looking ahead 
there are any number of future needs, both specific and general, 
which challenge us. Another teacher will be needed as well as a 
building, or at least more space, for physical and occupational 
therapy which would greatly improve the benefits from this 
work. 

After almost four years of experience in teaching these chil- 
dren, we feel the need of the services of a psychologist who 
understands the cerebral palsied and who can render expert 
guidance in determining their educational needs. 

There should be included in any plans for the future a 
summer recreation program designed especially for children so 
handicapped. While therapy continues through the summer 
months, it is highly desirable that these children should have 
more opportunity for assisted recreation and outdoor living. 

Particularly acute is the need for an adequate rehabilitation 
program that will take care of the extremely handicapped. This 
is closely related to the whole question of finding a place in our 
society for the adult spastic, where he can be at least partially 
useful and successful. Combined all-out efforts must be brought 
to bear on this unsolved problem. 

Finally, there must continue to be a forceful public rela- 
tions program in behalf of those afflicted with cerebral palsy. 
Even in a community where the utmost co-operation has existed 
there remains a constant need to acquaint the public with the 
facts and to develop an understanding of the needs and possi- 
bilities inherent in an educational program for these young 
citizens. 


Acknowledgment and appreciation is hereby given to the following persons 
for assistance in furnishing information for this article: John R. Alltucker, District 
Superintendent of Schools, Vallejo City Unified School District; William Coon, 
D.D.S., and Mr. and Mrs. William Williams of the Solano County Spastic Society; 
Mrs. Carol Jensen Johnson, Consultant in Education of Physically Handicapped 
Children, State Department of Education; Marilouise Rossini, Principal, and Mrs. 
Margaret McCollough, Physical Therapist, of the Carol Vista School. 























THE STORY OF HAROLD 


Marcaret Ho.ianp, Supervisor of Guidance, San Francisco Unified 
School District 


“What?” “Why?” “Huh?—Maybe.” “I won't.” These were 
the expected reactions from Harold to any suggestions about 
entering class activities during his early school years. At times 
they were orally expressed and then, again, silently expressed 
by look or act. What should be done? How much should be 
excused or overlooked? Where should one start to help this 
child? It was generally known that Harold came from an under- 
privileged home. It was also known that there had been no 
obvious effort on the part of his mother and stepfather to care 
for, much less understand, the child. 

Let’s look at Harold today. He is a large, rather nice-appear- 
ing boy, thirteen years of age. He has dark brown eyes set in a 
face that is browned from the sun and wind. There is a relaxed 
and pleasant expression on his face. He is intensely interested 
in what he is doing. Everything is important now because his 
efforts have brought him to the place where he is ready to leave 
elementary school and enter a junior high school where shops 
and gym activities await him. How he has changed! To under- 
stand this change, let’s look at the “Story of Harold.” 


Tue Story 


Harold had very bad temper tantrums and showed no respect 
nor regard for rules and regulations. He defied authority of any 
kind. He showed dislike for all adults and felt that they were 
against him—always contriving to make him cross and unhappy. 
When associating with smaller children, he had a tendency to 
bully them. In the schoolroom and yard he was usually looking 
for or was in a fight. Truancy was a part of his school routine. 
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His class work was retarded and he had no interest in activities 
in or out of school. When asked what he liked to do, he answered, 
“What I like to do most is to go to movies when they have murder 
mysteries.” 


Miss Brown, the sixth grade teacher, who had observed him 
in the school for more than a year, was concerned with his 
behavior and carefully went over the known history of Harold. 
A check of his cumulative record card showed that he had been 
retained in the high first, low third, and high fifth grades. ‘Tru- 
ancy was one of the major factors considered in each retention. 
Notations in the folder indicated a long history of contributing 
to classroom and neighborhood disturbances. Seemingly these 
annoyances were increasing rather than decreasing. Efforts to 
get co-operation from Harold’s family were fruitless. His latest 
test records, in low fifth grade, indicated retardation of two 
years. Any normal child, paying as little attention to class activi- 
ties and lessons on the relatively few days he was present, might 
have had a similar retardation. Group tests for mental maturity 
indicated retardation of two and a half years. An individual 
Binet test would help, but the teacher decided to check all other 
factors before requesting the individual test. 


Teachers who had had Harold in their classes were sought 
out. The notations on the folder were supplemented by the 
remarks, anecdotes, and examples of his behavior as told by 
these teachers. The successes and failures of all the efforts to 
help Harold to adjust in each class were part of the discussions. 


The conclusion seemed to be that Harold had been a prob- 
lem since he entered low first grade. When he was in the low 
fourth, an extensive study was started. As his health was ques- 
tioned, a physical examination was requested. It was found that 
he had had a series of carbuncles, due to run-down condition 
brought on by lack of care, poor nutrition, and late hours. He 
was sent to the Health Class in a different school and after a 
year was released because of improved health. He re-entered the 
first school in the low fifth grade, but his adjustment there was 
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so poor that a special ungraded class * was suggested. The parents 
objected and refused to have their son assigned to such a class. 


Nothing could be done to convince them that it would help 
Harold. 


Harold’s parents were divorced and both had remarried. 
Harold and five other children live with the mother. Conferences 
had been held with the mother but she was unable to deal ade- 
quately with the problem. She was physically in poor health and 
did not have enough energy to do her work and care properly 


for the children. 


Harold was promoted to high fifth grade on trial but because 
of his attitudes toward school activities and truancy, he was not 
promoted at the end of the term. There was very little gained by 
his repetition of work. He finally entered Miss Brown’s low 
sixth grade class and immediately upon entering he set out on 
the old pattern of defiance and disregard for anyone’s rights. At 
the request of Miss Brown, conferences were held at the school 
for the purpose of getting a better understanding of Harold and 
his problems. It was felt by those who were working with and 
observing the boy (teacher, vice principal-counselor, principal, 
nurse, attendance supervisor) that, fundamentally, Harold 
would like the approval of the class and a place in the esteem of 
his classmates. Defiance and naughtiness were his only wedges 
to get the notice of his peers, as his class work would never merit 
approval. He responded to kindness and was not nearly as tough 
as he wanted to appear. He was retarded and needed a special 
program, needed to get a better understanding of his home and 
of how he could help himself to adjust better in that home. Above 
all, he had to learn that he was wanted and could “belong” to a 
group. His greatest immediate need was to realize that we wanted 
to help him and not to criticize him. On the basis of these find- 
ings, plans were made. 

As his work was so far below the slow group in the class, and 
as his inability to co-operate with the class for good learning 

1 Ungraded classes in San Francisco public schools are special classes for mentally retarded 


children. The general range is up to 80 I.Q. The I.Q. and all other factors are considered 
before placement in this class is approved. 
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situations was noted, Harold was placed in an adjustment class,’ 
with a calm teacher who had been interested in Harold for more 
than a year. She had attended staff conferences on his case and 
had made many suggestions. She had asked that Harold be 
placed in her class. He was there three months and improve- 
ment was noted in all areas. She gave him individual help in 
this class, and this was responsible for getting him started to work. 

The lack of competition in this adjustment class, the oppor- 
tunity to work at his own speed, the small size of the class (15) 
with the resulting increase in the amount of time that could be 
given to Harold, and the chance to be noticed for the things he 
could do were basic to his improvement. Probably because he 
could see that the end result would be recognition for himself, 
he accepted responsibility from the teacher for small duties 
about the room—checking on books, seeing that chalk and 
erasers were put away, arranging the library table or teacher’s 
desk. The vice principal-counselor, who had planned and worked 
with this teacher, carried over into the yard, the library, and 
clubs, insofar as possible, the program as it was set up by the 
teacher of the adjustment class. 

Along with this special help in the classroom, particularly 
in group living and in the academic field, the school staff pro- 
vided opportunities for Harold to develop a changed attitude 
toward the school as a whole. They gave him special jobs to do 
around the school. He was given the responsibility of delivering 
messages, checking supplies to rooms, etc., in order to boost his 
morale and self-esteem. As each slight improvement was shown, 
added responsibilities were given to him, especially duties 
around the office. He accepted these. In time, he performed 
admirably as leader of class groups for short periods. 

During this time, visits had been made to the home by the 
teacher to tell of Harold’s progress in school and to try to get his 
family to co-operate in the general plans for him. Proposed plans 


1 Adjustment class in San Francisco public schools is a small class made up of children 
with ability who need coaching, children who have been absent for illness, etc., and who need 
to do some extra work to be able again to work with class groups, children who have been 
unable to adjust themselves to regular classes and who need special attention to overcome 
specific emotional or social handicaps. There is no time limit on enrollment in the class. The 
needs of each child decide the time he is to spend in the class. 
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for him at home followed closely those that had succeeded at 
school—plans that would give Harold responsibility for helping 
and for being an important member of the family; plans that 
included recognition of the mother as the unifying influence in 
the home, where, through more love and affection, more care 
and concern, she would support Harold in his efforts to attain 
better adjustment and would provide the necessary drives toward 
better all-round development of his character and person. ‘The 
teacher felt discouraged after cach visit, as she thought nothing 
very definite seemed to be accomplished by the visits. Yet, as 
the visits progressed over a period of time, she saw that there was 
a change of attitude in the home. From definite antagonism there 
was a swing toward cold acceptance, and finally a warmer recep- 
tion which included smiles and halting thanks. ‘The attendance 
supervisor, who had been interested and had worked closely with 
the family, also noted the change. As a result of visits that 
revealed conditions that could not be changed, the teacher made 
other plans for helping Harold. For example, Harold has been 
sent again and again to philanthropic agencies for help with his 
clothing with the result that his general appearance has improved 
and he need not feel ashamed of his clothes. 


Although there was general improvement in Harold’s con- 
duct, difficulty continued in the classroom at lesson time. Work 
was given to him at his level of need, but he was not really a 
part of any group in the class. He was far behind. Previous tests 
indicated retardation, and very little achievement in the academic 
field was noted. Although tests alone are not to be used as the 
basis for placement in any class, another request for an individ- 
ual Binet test was made. This test showed a general average for 
Harold of 75 I.Q. On the basis of this test and general observa- 
tion over a long period, he was placed in an ungraded class, the 
mother finally agreeing reluctantly to this plan. 


Harold has been making an excellent adjustment in this 
small class of children working and thinking at his own level, 
and for the first time he has been proud of his school work. He 
has accepted the responsibility of working in the yard to develop 
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peaceful games, with the result that he no longer annoys the 
little ones. He recently told a Juvenile Court worker that he 
“sure likes to come to school.” He is no longer a truant. He, too, 
feels that he has improved generally, and that he likes what he 
is doing now. 

This does not mean that all his problems are solved, nor does 
it mean that he is an exemplary student. We do feel that there has 
been a constant and thorough improvement in his whole attitude 
toward life. He will need continuous and understanding super- 
vision and help for a long time to come. In fact, he will need it 
during his total school life. 

Harold has improved . . . but what of his home? A slightly 
better attitude toward the school has been noted because some 
of the element of nuisance in Harold’s behavior has been elimi- 
nated and the home is quieter. Visits are still being made and 
emphasis is placed on Harold’s continued progress and his suc- 
cesses. Not too much can be expected from home co-operation, 
due to circumstances, but if the children can be helped to face 
the home situation, to accept it as well as it can be accepted, and 
then to find satisfactory and approved ways of compensating 
for the lack of unity and love found there, they can be as well 
adjusted as the average and find a place in life where they will 
fit and make a contribution. 


CoMMENTS 


Special help, interest, affection, a sense of achievement, and 
responsibility for monitorial duties helped to build self-respect 
and a feeling of responsibility within Harold. 

An individual Binet test was given, and on this basis, com- 
bined with other factors, it was definitely recommended and 
urged that the boy be placed in a small, special, ungraded class. 
This was one of the prime factors in his educational adjustment. 
The assistance given him preceding his entrance into the class 
gave him the feeling that he was needed in the school, and by 
contributing he received the necessary acclaim and attention so 
vital to his personal growth and self-esteem. He saw his prob- 
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lems in learning to read, etc., and realized his need for special 


help all day. He willingly entered the special class and made a 
fine adjustment. 


It may have been felt by some observers that Harold should 
have been in an ungraded special class very much earlier in his 
school career. It might have been better for him in some ways; 
yet, considering all factors—health, truancy, behavior in gen- 
eral, and home attitudes—it may be that he received more oppor- 
tunities to make a better adjustment himself through the many 
types of special school helps in the various classes where teachers 
were interested in helping him. And, too, on recognizing his 
own needs and how he could be helped, Harold entered the 
special class willingly, with the idea of its value to him. 


The time spent by many people in working with the family 
showed very little result. The school and its staff, helped by the 
co-operating agencies, have had to substitute for the home. If 
the idea of “growing up” is continually enlarged for the next 
year and more responsibilities are assigned to Harold at his own 
request and discharged in a satisfactory manner by him, it can 
be hoped that, regardless of the situation at home, he will go 
ahead along the path he is now following. 


The greatest help he can have on entering junior high 
school will be placement in a special adjustment class so that 
there will be no gap in his program of learning to read, to do 
arithmetic, to belong, and to take satisfaction in group work. 
Through the articulation program, the junior high school coun- 
selor has visited the school, has seen Harold at work, has been 
in conference with those working with him, and has planned 
his program in low seventh grade for next year. 


When aggressive behavior grows and grows, regardless of 
causes, and nothing is done to help the aggressor to find other 
ways of handling his problems, he often travels the path to 
delinquency and sometimes ends up in a penal institution. 

Whether a family be large or small, if the parents have no 
active interest in him, the child can become lost. Without the 
feeling that parents and children are working for the good of 
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all, each child can become a law unto himself and so be lost in 
his own home. 

He may love his home because it is a center for the family, 
just as he may love his parents for the food he. receives. Yet he 
can hate his home because he does not derive from it the love 
and interest that other children about him seem to have and 
enjoy in their homes. School personnel can add to the “lost” 
feeling by the manner in which they accept and place the child 
in the total environment of the school. 

When the child becomes destructive in the classroom or in 
the school yard as well as in his home neighborhood, it is well to 
check his total adjustment in the school. The teacher may well 
ask questions such as the following: 

Is the child physically healthy? Is he in need of a physical 
examination? 

What personal habits indicate good or poor home care? 

Is the school work too hard for him? Does he understand the 
class program? Can he discuss with you what is going on in his 
classroom—various studies, with particular notice of the study 
he says he likes the best? 

Is there a lack of understanding due to mental immaturity— 
or is there a blocking due to emotional upset? 

What contacts have been made with the home? To what 
degree are the parents co-operative? What is the parents’ attitude 
toward the school? 


What can I do to help this child? 

















PREPARATION OF RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Grace D. Mincu, Rural School Supervisor, Tehama County, and 
Enocu Dumas, Associate Director of Supervised Teaching, 
University of California, Berkeley 1 

Hundreds of small rural schools are scattered throughout 
the State of California. The preparation of teachers to serve the 
boys and girls attending these schools is a matter of no small con- 
sequence. Democratic distribution of educational opportunities 
demands that the teaching in rural areas be as high in quality 
as that in urban centers. Because of interest in these items, the 
members of the Rural Education Committee of the California 
School Supervisors Association requested that a study be made 
of the manner of preparation of teachers for rural school work 
by the various schools of education in the state. 

In the fall of 1946, a questionnaire was sent to each of the 
institutions of higher education in California listed in the Educa- 
tional Directory published by the U. S. Office of Education, 
excepting those in which it appeared obvious that no teacher- 
education department existed. Thirty-five forms were sent out 
and 29 replies were received; six of the 29 institutions replying 
indicated that they offered no courses for teacher training. 

Following is a summary of the data thus accumulated. 

Question: Do you offer any courses that give particular attention 
to the preparation of elementary teachers for rural situations, such as 


Yes No No Response 


Rural Education? ] 17 5 
Rural Sociology? 0 18 5 
Organization of 

Rural Elementary Program? 1 18 - 
Techniques of 

“Multi-Graded” Schools? ] 18 : 
Other courses? ] 12 5 


1Formerly Assistant Professor of Education and Co-ordinator for Elementary School 
Credentials, Chico State College. 
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Question: If no courses are given as such, is there a definite plan 
to discuss rural problems in other stated courses? 


Yes, 18; No, 3; No response, 2. 


Question: Do student teachers have an opportunity to observe, 
participate in, or teach in a “multi-graded” school? 


Yes, 8; No, 14; No response, 1 


Question: If no rural education courses are given, is it your belief 
(a) that there is no difference in the methods of preparing urban 
and rural teachers? 
3 believed there was no difference 
15 believed there was a difference 
5 gave no response 


Cb) that rural situations are not attractive enough to warrant any 
group of teachers to consider training especially for rural teaching: 
8 believed rural situations were not sufficiently attractive 
7 indicated belief that rural school teaching was attractive 
8 gave no response 


(c) that the majority of teachers ultimately plan to teach in urban 
situations and have no interest in taking courses that would not 
benefit them later? 

15 indicated that students in their institutions planned to teach 
in urban centers 


8 gave no response 


Question: If no rural education courses are given, what ‘is the 
reason? 

4 indicated that all, or nearly all, of the students in the elemen- 
tary education program were from urban centers and expected 
to teach in such situations 

9 said that the demand for rural education courses was too limited 
to justify the offering of special classes 

2 stated the education department was too small to permit the 
inclusion of special work in rural teaching 

1 indicated that preparation in rural education was included in 
other courses 

3 gave no response 
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Question: Is it your opinion that acquainting rural teachers with 
problems in their particular situations should be left to school super- 
visors, school trustees, and other community agencies? 


3 said yes 
4 said no 
12 suggested a sharing among the agencies mentioned and the 
teacher-preparation institutions 
4 gave no response 


Several respondents made additional comments among 
which the following quotations appear significant: 


All elementary and secondary education should be strongly 
community-centered in orientation, emphasis, and subject matter. 


Hence, there appears little reason for any strict urban-rural dis- 
tinction. 


Social life and cultural opportunities draw students toward 
urban centers, with more opportunities for professional advance- 
ment and higher pay. 


Rural education has not received the attention and the sup- 


port which it rightfully deserves. Its importance is greater than is 
usually realized. 


Additional emphasis will be placed on preparing teachers for 
rural positions whenever the needs of students demand it. 

Just as soon as we can induce graduates to go into rural schools, 
we intend to inaugurate a sound training program for them. 


An estimate of the number of teachers involved in rural 
school situations would depend somewhat on the definition of 
“rural.” However, some understanding of the need for teachers 
to work in “multi-graded” schools, most of which are rural, can 
be had through a study of the following table which shows the 
number of elementary schools in the various counties according 
to number of teachers per school.* The totals show that more 
than one-third of the elementary schools in the state have only 
one or two teachers. 

As a result of the study described above, it may be con- 
cluded that most of the teacher-preparation institutions of Cali- 
fornia do not offer separate courses for rural school teachers, 


1 Prepared by the Bureau of School Accounts and Records, Division of Public School 
Administration, State Department of Education. 
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Number oF SEPARATE ELEMENTARY ScHooLs, AccorpiNc To NuMBER OF 
FuLi-TIME iE TEACHERS Cnc UDING ; PRINCIPALS), 1945- “2 BY nearer 
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NuMBER OF SEPARATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, AccoRDING TO NuMBER 
oF Futi-trme Teacuers (INcLupinc Princrpats), 1945-46, 
By Counties (Continued) 
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but nearly all make provision for those students who will teach 
in rural areas by including special instruction in the regular 
teacher-preparation courses. It appears also that the choices of 


students preparing to teach tend strongly toward urban rather 
than rural schools. 


‘Two recommendations seem to be in order: 


1. A study should be made of rural teaching situations 
which deter competent young people from choosing to 
prepare to teach in rural schools. ‘This should be followed 


by a state-wide program to eliminate or reduce the deter- 
ring factors. 
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P 
2. An appropriate committee should re-evaluate and pro- 
mote improvement of the teacher-education programs 
in the various teacher-preparation institutions in the | 
light of an examination of the need of all teachers to \ 
understand the orientation of rural schools in our social 
life, the special needs of those who are to teach in rural | 
situations, and the needs of supervisors who are to par- 
ticipate in in-service rural-education programs. | 
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THE FOURTH GRADE OPENS THE DAY 


Tueopore W. DeBernarpi, Demonstration Teacher, and 
Norma Baker, Supervisor, Primary Department, College Elementary 


School, Chico State College 


The fourth grade at the College Elementary School opens 
the day with a “radio” program. This procedure was started for 
the express purpose of developing (1)) speech improvement and 
(2) interest in My Weekly Reader.’ As the program developed, 
the possibilities of many valuable and varied experiences for the 
children became apparent. 

The children developed the type of presentation to be 
“broadcast,” ? and devised the following plans for making the 
program effective: 

1. The announcer would be elected to serve for one week. 


2. The children who were to present the daily news report, story, 
poem, song, or announcements would be selected by the announcer 
from among the volunteers. Before going “on the air” the partici- 
pants would be required to submit outlines of their proposed con- 
tributions. 


3. The weather reporter woud be elected by the children. He would 
report daily for one week. 


- Most of the school announcements would go to the children “over 
the air.” 


Immediately following each daily program, an evaluation 
was made in terms of criteria suggested by the children. 


SUMMARY OF EXPERIENCES 


A daily evaluation was necessary in order to determine what 
learnings the children acquired through the radio program. 

The boys and girls listened to the first two or three broad- 
casts with no evaluation other than that of liking or disliking the 


1 My Weekly Reader, No. 4, for fourth grade. Issued weekly during the school year, in 
editions for grades 1 to 6, by American Education Press, Inc., 400 Front St., Columbus, Ohio, 
and 2168 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California. 


2 Play equipment was used most of the time. Occasionally a real microphone was avail- 
able, with amplifier for classroom only. 
113 
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program. Beginning with the fourth program, an analysis was 
made to find why it was enjoyed. The following standards were 
established, which concentrated on technique rather than 
content: 

1. The report must be interesting. 

2. The reporter must speak loudly enough to be heard by everyone. 

3. The speakers must speak clearly and enunciate their words care- 
fully. 

4. Voice quality must be pleasing. 

5. The report must be well organized and contents familiar enough to 
the reporter so that there will be a minimum of stammering and 
“backing up.” 

At first the reports were read from My Weekly Reader, from 
a book, or from a newspaper. An evaluation of these reports led 
to the conclusion that they were more interesting when a short 
outline was used by the speaker and the reports were told rather 
than read. 

When the initial standards for evaluation had been well 
established and improvement had been made, the children con- 
centrated on another type of evaluation which centered on 
content. An analysis was made of why the story or report was 
interesting, and this led to the discovery that news reports or 
stories which increased knowledge of life and the world were 
more meaningful than others. 

The selection of the announcer was democratically made 
by the children. The chief stipulation was that he must have 
contributed something important to the program of the previous 
week. The one who made the best news report was usually 
selected. 


The announcer arranged his programs for the week. He 
learned to select or reject volunteers with a courtesy that would 
keep his program going well. He practiced courtesy on the air 
to hold his audience and his position. 

The announcer learned the value of organization through 
arranging the daily programs. He saw that each program was of 
a satisfactory length. He solicited reports and songs from his 
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classmates and arranged the program. He scanned the content 
of these reports or songs and made an evaluation to see if they 
were suitable for broadcasting. His decisions were largely respon- 
sible for the quality of the program. 

A safety reporter plugged good health or safety practices for 
the week. The children decided that repetition would make 
them more conscious of the need for these practices, so the 
reporter selected one topic for the week and attempted to drive 
home a given practice in a different way every day. In order to 
reinforce the health or safety topic chosen for the week, the 
reporter tried to describe a good or poor example that he had 
observed during the previous day. 

Weather reports offered excellent opportunities for experi- 
ences in the field of arithmetic. Some of these involved reading 
and understanding the figures used in recording temperatures 
and thermometer readings, and comparisons of rainfall and 
temperatures. 

The opportunity to sing on the program stimulated the 
children to learn more songs and to learn them well. All the 
songs were sung without accompaniment, and the singer for the 
day could sing alone or in a duet, trio, or quartette. 

The boys and girls showed definite improvement in organ- 
izing their thinking when they learned to make use of outlines 
in giving their reports. Learning to outline helped the children 
to eliminate extraneous material and reduced the tendency to 
regress. They also found that an outline kept the important 
features of the story moving along in logical order. 

A few minutes of speech practice was initiated to improve 
the tone of the voice and to overcome the tendency toward 
slovenly speech. The radio program became a stimulant toward 
learning how to overcome bad speech habits and a field for prac- 
tice as well. Reluctance to stand before a group and talk dimin- 
ished considerably, as was evidenced by the fact that some 
children who had not previously participated soon began to 
search for things to tell or announce in order to be on the program. 

Experiences in the field of reading occurred during research 
for subject matter for the reports, in locating material for effec- 
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tive storytelling, in reading original poems, in skimming materials 
in order to make outlines, and in using the outlines in giving 
the reports. 


The development of critical thinking through an evaluation 
of each broadcast resulted in constant improvement of the radio 
program. Keeping in mind the thought “How can we improve 
our program?” helped in the development of constructive 
criticism. 

The children found that careful listening was important for 
evaluation of a program. It was also necessary for them to listen 
carefully in order not to miss the school announcements which 
were nearly all given “over the air.” 

The following is a stenographic report of a sample broadcast 
of the radio program. 


A SAMPLE “BroapcastT” 


Announcer: This is the ABC American Broadcasting Company 
bringing you a little bit of everything. First we have a story by Marsha. 


Marsha: The name of my story is “A King Snake.” There are many 
different kinds of snakes. There is a gopher, garter, cobra, python, and 
rattlesnake and the king snake and many others. I am going to tell 
you about the king snake. I read a story about a king snake that was very 
interesting. This snake lives in many parts of our country. He is black 
with yellow stripes. Some king snakes have different colors. This one 
was nearly six feet long and could crush a rabbit to death with his coils, 
and then would swallow it whole. He did this but his mouth was twice 
his ordinary size and his body would stretch, making a strange sight. You 
could see the shape of the rabbit’s body. The king snake couldn’t move 
with such a load inside so he laid under a thick bush for several days. It 
was a week before he was hungry again. The king snake is not afraid of 
other poisonous snakes. One day he was with his mate and met a rattle- 
snake. The rattlesnake was not an easy prayer for him as it was half as 
long as the king snake. He struck. The dust and dirt flew about the 
ground and the thrashing of their bodies could be heard for quite a dis- 
tance. Finally the rattlesnake wiggled about to strike the head of the 
king snake with his fins. The poison from those fins would have 
killed anyone in a few minutes but the king snake was not hurt, just 
as some people never swell up from bee stings. At last the coils slipped 
about the rattler’s neck and the rattlesnake was slowly but surely choked 
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to death in the coils of the king snake. The king snake then unwound 
himself from his victim and after resting a little, began to swallow him. 
It was not easy even for a six foot snake to swallow a four and one-half 
foot rattler, but inch by inch he swallowed it down his throat. Then he 
could not move and would have been an easy prayer for any other animal. 


Announcer: Now Carolyn will give us some safety rules. 


Carolyn: Ride your bicycle on the right side of the street. Look both 
ways when you get to the main street and walk your bicycle across the 
street. Don’t ride your bicycle on the sidewalk. 


Announcer: We will have a story by Rosalie. 


Rosalie: The name of my story is “Giant Sequoia.” Giant Sequoia 
are redwood trees. They sometimes call them Big Trees. They are twenty- 
five feet across and three hundred feet high. You can find out how old they 
are by how many rings there are. There is one tree that was cut down and 
it was three thousand one hundred and twenty-six years old. The name of 
it was General Sherman. It is the oldest tree the woodcutters could find. 
Most of the woodcutters cut down the Big Trees but there are still a lot 
of Big Trees in the woods. Some people think that the Big Trees will not 
last very long. 


Announcer: Thank you, Rosalie, that was good. Ronald says he 
would like to sing us a song. 


Ronald: The name of my song is “Cats and Dogs.” (He sings it.) 


Announcer: Thank you, Ronald, that was good. Now we will have 
a special announcement by Jimmie. 


Jimmie: Attention all Cub Scouts in the fourth grade at College 
Elementary School! There will be a pack meeting Thursday, at Syca- 
more Pool, at four o'clock. 


Announcer: Wallace wants to tell a poem. I don’t know if you have 
heard it or not. 


Wallace: (Reads “Little Charlie Chipmunk” by Helen Le Cron.) 


Announcer: Thank you, Wallace, that was very good. We will have 
an announcement. 


Wallace: Excuse the other announcer, but the pack meeting will be 
held at Sycamore Pool, Saturday, at four o'clock. He must have heard our 
den mother wrong. 


Announcer: Louis has a news report today. 


Louis: Joseph Pulitzer, when a boy, came to the United States to be 
a soldier. He was a great man. He was against things he thought were 
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wrong. He used plain English instead of the fancy English. He became 
one of the newspaper owners to have pictures. He explained the real 
meaning of the Statue of Liberty. He left money for a newspaper school. 
He left money to be used as prizes for writers. All Americans can be glad 
he came to the United States to be a good soldier. 


Announcer: Weather report by Barbara Ann. 


Barbara Ann: Temperature, maximum yesterday 82 degrees, mini- 
mum last night 58 degrees. Rainfall, seasonal total 17.18 inches. Sacra- 
mento River flow at Shasta Dam, 5,244 second feet; at Butte City 6,200 
second feet. Forecast—Clear and dry today. 


Announcer: We will have a poem by Marsha. 


Marsha: This poem was written by one of our own fourth graders, 
Patricia. 


CHEWING GUM 


Chewing gum is really a treat, 

But many chew it like a dog eating meat. 
Chewing gum in school is especially bad, 

As the teacher is always bound to get mad. 

But you can’t blame them much, I guess, 

For if everyone did it, it would be quite a mess. 
So save your gum until after school, 

And always mind the teacher's rule. 


Announcer: Thank you, Marsha. This is your announcer, Mary, 
signing off for the American Broadcasting System. 


Following are notes on statements and reactions by members 
of the class recorded during the evaluation periods after the 
program. 


EvALUATION OF THE “BROADCAST” 


(Of the announcer) 

“Mary has improved. She ‘put in expression’ by announcing each 
number in a different way.” The class liked this, and decided that future 
announcers should do what Mary had done. Someone suggested that 
she might have thanked all the children as they finished their numbers. 

The following week the announcer was evaluated in the new terms 
set up by the class, and it was pointed out that he had announced each 
number in the.same way, and that he had not thanked the children who 
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had participated. They felt the announcer had let them down, and after 
discussion agreed that the announcer should take the added responsibili- 
ties of (1) hearing each child before he went “on the air” in order to 
prepare an appropriate introduction for each number and (2) deciding 
whether or not the number was prepared well enough to go “on the air.” 


(Of the story “King Snake”) 


“The story was interesting, and it was true. It told something that 
some of us did not know. It will make us more alert.” When it was pointed 
out that “fin” had been said for “fang,” and “prayer” for “prey,” someone 
recalled the suggestion that had been made before about finding a syno- 
nym for a word that caused difficulty. 


(Of the safety rules) 


During the evaluation of the safety rules the children decided to 
have a safety reporter who was to be appointed by the announcer. They 
suggested that the reporter have the same safety rule for a week, but tell 
it each day in a different way. Someone suggested that courteousness and 


acts of kindness be made a part of the safety report, and the children 
agreed with this idea. 


(Of the story “Giant Sequoia”) 


“The story was very interesting. I did not think a tree could get that 
old.” The ensuing discussion brought out that it was an interesting topic, 
and it was told from a good outline, but the report was not quite as well 
prepared as it should be. 


(Of the poem “Little Charlie Chipmunk”) 


“That is the best poem we have had. He made it sound like you 
could see everything.” Another child pointed out that someone had read 
that poem before. However, the class was in hearty agreement about 


enjoying it. “The way he said it, I would not mind hearing it a week 
through.” 


(Of the news report) 


“He was well prepared. He said his words clearly.” 


“He did something that helped the country. We remember the 
things that he did.” 


“He made himself great while he was living.” 

The discussion indicated that the class was enthusiastic about this 
kind of news report. The children were impressed by the fact that they 
had never heard about this man. 


“We hardly ever hear things like this. I did not know there was such 
a man in the whole world.” 








FUNCTIONAL SPELLING IN PRIMARY GRADES AS 
PRACTICED IN GRADES TWO AND THREE 


Marie McNutt, Vice-Principal, Clara Barton Elementary School, 
Long Beach 


The need for knowing how to spell develops as the child’s 
growing ability to use language opens up a new avenue of 
expression—written language. 

“Functional spelling,” or spelling for use, means a spelling 
program in which children carry the word into their own writ- 
ing and use it accurately. It means teacher-guidance in helping 
children to learn to spell those selected words which they need 
to use and do use in their everyday expression. 

Since manuscript writing and spelling are usually intro- 
duced in the second grade, it is suggested that the first four to 
eight weeks of the first semester be spent mainly on manuscript 
writing, as writing ability must be sufficient to permit writing of 
the spelling words with ease before a comprehensive spelling 
program is begun. 

After manuscript writing has been introduced and good 
writing habits have begun to develop, spelling may be intro- 
duced; however, guidance from the teacher will need to continue 
in the writing. 

The teacher should recognize that all children in second 
grade are not ready for spelling at the same time. For various 
reasons, spelling is still too complex for some children. They 
may need to postpone spelling for a while—maybe six weeks, 
perhaps longer. Teachers need to be as aware of “spelling readi- 

_ ness” as they are of “reading readiness.” 

Children’s attitudes toward spelling must be consciously 
guided so that these are positively developed. ‘They must have 
few enough meaningful words to succeed; and yet a large enough 
number to challenge them and to keep their interest. 
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Provisions for individual differences will need to be made 
in the teaching of spelling, as in any subject. Each teacher 
should have approximately as many spelling groups in her room 
as she has reading groups, although the children will not neces- 
sarily be in the same groups in both skills. 


SuccESTED WorkInG PRoGRAM 


Daily periods, full of interest and meaning for the child, 
prove more effective than staggered periods of prolonged study. 
A suggested weekly pattern, such as the following working 
program for five days, may be helpful to the teacher: 


First Day 


The children, with the teacher’s guidance, compose a story. The 
subject of the story may be related to some meaningful activity experi- 
enced by the group, for example, “Our Red Cross Box,” “Our Airport,” 
“Our School.” Titles are unnecessary in the initial stages. 

The teacher thinks over carefully the possibilities offered for mak- 
ing up spelling stories about the classroom activities. In noting such 
possibilities, she plans several leading questions to secure some of the 
basic words ! for study in the story. 

As the sentences are given by the children, the teacher writes them 
on the board. When the story is completed, it is read as a reading chart is 
read. At the beginning of the year, when all words are new, the teacher 
arbitrarily underscores the words for study. Later, when many of the 
words have been studied, the children find their old word-friends in each 
new story, as well as the new words which they need to study. Following 
are examples of stories composed during the third school month :? 


1. This is Clara Barton School. 
It is a big school. 


2. See the Red Cross boxes. 
One is for a boy. 
ckicsat 











3. We will go to the dairy. 
We will see the cows. 
1 Stories by Wanda Smith, second grade, Clara Barton School, Long Beach, California. 
® Lillian E. Billington, “Words Assumed to Have Been Learned in the Second Grade,” 
Teacher’s Manual to accompany “Using Words,” Book One, California State Series, pp. 40-41. 


Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1944; or any basic word list, such as 
Ayers, Thorndike, or Gates, 
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The underlined words are the ones which the teacher presents in the 
study drill. 


Second Day 


The teacher presents the story composed the first day, written in 
manuscript on wrapping paper or tagboard. 





We will go to the dairy. 


| 

will | 
We will see the cows. | 
ce j 
J 








After the story has been read by a child, the words for class study are 
located and pronounced. 


Each child has been supplied with a big pencil and paper ruled with 
lines an inch apart. When the paper has been folded into four sections, 
directed study begins. As each word for study is introduced, the teacher 
writes it on the board. The children are guided to do the following: 


Hear the word pronounced 

Say the word 

Use it in a sentence other than the one in the spelling story 

Look at the word to ascertain if what they hear is what they see 
Write the word in the air, forming the letters on their lips as they 
write 

Write the word on the paper 

Check the written word with the word on the blackboard 

Write and check each word at least four times, using the four folded 
sections of the paper. (The teacher encourages the child to check 
always with the original word, not with his own writing.) 
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After the study drill, the teacher may suggest that the children 
write a sentence or two from the story on the back of their study papers. 
Since there are words in the sentences that the children are not expected 
to learn to spell, the children may be asked to fill in an exercise such as 
the following: (See story above) 


dairy. 





COWS. 





The children supply here the correct spelling for we, will, go, to, the, see, 
while the teacher supplies the spellirig of dairy and cows. 

Provision is made in the study of spelling for the visual, auditory, 
or kinesthetic learner. When the word is written it is written from recall 
and checked with the master copy. Monotonous written repetition 1s 
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most uneconomical and deadening. Positive attitudes toward learning 
to spell are built up through the use of a variety of ways of presenting a 
word for study. The child needs to do more than recognize the word as 
he does in reading. This problem is different. He needs to meet the word 
in many different ways—hearing, seeing, saying, and using it—in order 
to produce it correctly in spelling. 


Third Day 

The teacher dictates the entire story to the children. Words which 
children are not expected to spell or which are a part of their environ- 
mental vocabulary ! are written on the board to be copied into the story 
as the children write. Many children learn to spell the environmental 
vocabulary also. 

The third day's papers are checked as soon as possible. The papers 
of children who have shown the greatest need for help should be checked 
first. There may be time on this day to give some additional help to the 
children in the group being held responsible for the least number of 
words. 


Fourth Day 


The teacher may use this period in various ways. Suggested uses 
are as follows: 


1. Helping with manuscript writing. (The story written from dicta- 
tion on the third day may reveal need for help in spacing words, or 
letters in words, uniformity of letters, etc.) 

2. Directing the study of words missed in third day’s dictation 

3. Helping children enter words in their spelling dictionaries Cone 
dictionary per child, made by child, teacher, or both) 

4. Giving individual help with special problems. Note: While direct 
help may be given to a few, this is an opportunity for some type of 
an enrichment lesson for those who presented correct papers on 
the third day. Such a lesson might consist of exercises with homo- 
nyms, filling blanks in sentences with basic words already studied, 
writing rhymes, writing additional individual stories, or reading 
each other’s stories. 


Fifth Day 


Suggested procedures for the teacher in this period are as follows: 


1. Dictating the entire story, as was done on the third day. Again, 
spelling is supplied for the words for which children have not yet 
been held responsible. 


1 Words used frequently in conjunction with classroom activities. 
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2. Checking stories 
3. Giving immediate attention to individuals needing extra help 


Various aspects in a functional spelling program should be 
considered, such as those discussed in the following sections. 


READINESS 


As mentioned earlier, there may be some children in grades 
2 and 3 who are not ready to start functional spelling, due to 
immaturity or other causes. If the plan of presentation suggested 
above is followed, various groups may be absorbed into the 
program. When the second group is ready for spelling, they may 
be expected to learn to write and spell the basic words in only the 
first two sentences of the spelling story. A third group may be 
expected to do even less. Through skillful questioning by the 
teacher, sentences with many basic words may be the first few 
sentences in the story. 


INpivipuAL DICTIONARIES 


Under the study steps above, reference was made to indi- 
vidual dictionaries. As the basic words are introduced in the 
stories, each child writes them in his dictionary, placing the 
words in alphabetical order. Also written in the dictionary are 
the words that this particular group of children have used in 
their stories as a result of experiences they have had together. 
In his dictionary the child makes entry of all the words he has 
asked how to spell as a result of his own individual experiences. 
Thus, each child’s dictionary will be different, but each will 
include a basic, an environmental, and an individual vocabu- 
lary.’ Entries in the dictionaries are carefully supervised and 
periodically checked for accuracy by the teacher. 


ExPERIENCE STORIES 


From the beginning, the spelling story comes from the chil- 
dren, couched in their vocabulary. True, the teacher records it 
at first, but after a vocabulary of use and meaning is established, 

1 Words asked for by individual child. 
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children may write down their own stories with reasonable help 
from the teacher. 

An experience story, given co-operatively to the teacher as 
she records it on the first day, might take the following pattern: * 


We are going to make a dairy farm. 


It will be in our room. 





First, we need some cows. 





Then we need three barns. 





We will play on our farm. 


The words underlined once in the first two sentences are 
words to be learned by the third group. 

The words underlined once in the first four sentences are 
words to be learned by the second group. 

The words underlined once in the whole story are words 
to be learned by the first group. 

The words underlined twice are review words. 

Also, each child in the first group is encouraged to add a 
sentence or two of his own to the story. 


CREATIVE STORIES 


Up to this point, the teacher is helping the child to build 
skill in writing as well as to acquire a knowledge of basic words. 
As he gains usage of the two skills, creative stories become a 
part of the language program. Children have common experi- 
ences in the classroom and they purpose to tell the experiences 
in written form. The result may be “My Trip to the Dairy,” or 
“Our Airport.” By virtue of the subject chosen, the teacher is 
reasonably sure she will be asked to spell certain words. During 
the motivation and discussion prior to writing, the teacher and 
children recall places in the room where the words are in sight. 

hey may appear on the board, in experience charts, on unit 

1 Story by Wanda Smith, second grade, Clara Barton School, Long Beach, California. 
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charts, and in readers. Care must be exercised to see that chil- 
dren understand how much help they may have from the 
teacher as they write. It is necessary to provide enough help to 
prevent the writing from becoming a task, but it is also necessary 
to increase each child’s power to help himself. 

In the preparation for writing, ways in which the child may 
help himself are discussed. Such a list might include the 
following: 

1. Looking in his individual dictionary 

2. Looking around the room for the word on the board, in labels, in 
unit word charts 

3. Looking in a book on library table or in desk 

4. Writing whatever part of the word he sees or hears, and going on to 
the next word 

5. Leaving a blank and writing following words until the teacher can 
help with the spelling of the omitted word 


The chart below came from a group of second grade 
children. 
‘ How I Can Help Myself Write a Word 

1. Look in my dictionary 
2. Look on charts or the board 
3. Look in a book 


4. Put down as much as I see or hear 
5. Write on until the teacher comes 


The teacher moves about the room, writing needed words 
on slips of paper. The words asked for are copied into the individ- 
ual dictionaries by each child. 

Again, the teacher’s check on dictionary entries from time 


to time is imperative. 


ATTITUDE Towarp WRITING AND SPELLING 


The above procedures provide for the building up of possi- 
tive attitudes towards spelling. “That is a good story’—‘“You 
remembered your capitals this time’—“You had a better story 
today.” Small though such comments seem to an adult, they 


encourage a child to keep trying. 
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Comparing stories written earlier with later efforts of chil- 
dren brings from some the question, “Did I write that?” Possibly 
the greatest factor in success is being able to see one’s growth. 


CHECKING PAPERS 


The approach to checking the papers of seven- and eight- 
year-olds is a positive one. “How much has been accomplished?” 
“What do we do next?” “Have the goals we set as a group been 
realized?” Setting a standard of perfection for these children 
may defeat the program. “How much is right?” “What shall we 
set as a standard next time?” Many times it is better to check 
the paper with the individual child. Use some method which 
gives impetus and a forward look to the program. 


SUMMARY 


The outcomes for children from learning to spell in a func- 

tional spelling program can be the following: 

A desirable attitude toward written expression 

. Anew medium by which to express themselves 

. Fearlessness for recording written language 

. A knowledge of and working skill in manuscript writing 

. Automatic command of the 50 words used most in written expres- 
sion, as well as repeated use of an environmental vocabulary 

. The habit of asking how to spell a word after ways to help himself 
have been exhausted 

. Originality of expression and style 

. An appreciation of variety in sentence structure 

- Knowledge of and working skill in correct recording form such as 
the following: 
a. Beginning sentences and proper names with a capital letter 


b. Use of period 

c. Writing some contractions 
d. Margins 

e. Titles to stories 


ee ae 


On 


\O CO “SI 


The plan described here is desirable for children in second 
and third grades. A teacher of third grade may use a spelling 


textbook with one group and spelling as hereinbefore described 
with another. 
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The Teacher's Manual * for the State spelling series sums 
up the basic philosophy of functional spelling in this way: 

The spelling of a word is inextricably allied with its meaning—not 
an abstract meaning, but warm and living meanings which past experi- 
ence with the word evokes in the child’s memory. 

Cut away these experiences, break the alliance between spelling and 
the realities of the child’s own language, and spelling becomes a dead 
and meaningless subject—a mere exercise in memorization. But make 
spelling truly a part of the child’s total language growth, and it has color 
and reason for him. It is then truly part of the language arts program, 
and partakes of the meaningful, living nature of every other phase of 
creative expression. 

1 Lillian E. Billington, Teacher’s Manual to accompany ‘Using Words,”’ Book One, 


California State Series. Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1944, p. 1. 
Reproduced by permission of the copyright owner, Silver Burdett Company. 
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